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mingled with anxiety, 


a fel y a Mab Pi. 
NEWS OF WEEK 

| KEP interest, though all that is 

happening is behind the scenes at present, is being 
taken in Parliament about the Private Member’s Bill for 
dealing with the political levy in the trade unions. The 
Bill is to be introduced by Mr. Macquisten on March 6th. 
The supporters of the Bill hope that the Government will 
give special facilities for the later stages, but the Times 
states that of the Cabinet 
dislike the idea of the Government taking any such course. 
We are profoundly convinced that the objectors are 
We are glad to see that several Unionist Members 
have announced their mtention of supporting the motion 
for the rejection of the Bill. We publish this week a 
leading article on the subject which states our opinions 


in detail, 


some leading members of the 


Wise, 


x * ot Ne 


a widespread feeling 
political ley y 


Ther 10 doubt that there is 
among trade unionists themselves that the 
has been the means of imposing the wishes of the few on 

It is this feeling that should be made use 
two possible lines of action which are without 
Those trade unionists who wish to be protected 


is | 


the many. of" 


There are 
danger, 


should be helped by their non-Socialist friends in every 


possible way to make their voices heard, and if this is not 


KUM 


the trade union levy, however, is a much more inimediat: 


danger than the so-called reform of the House of Lords. 
< *K + cS 
It must be remembered that the State is in a peculiar 


position with reference to the trade unions. It has not 
left them alone, as though they were groups of emplovers 
joined together in entirely free and independent organiza 
tions for industrial purposes, but has legalized and con 
ditioned their existence. If the Government attempted 
even In appearance to undo by legislation what has already 
the Labour 


necessary to 


been done by legislation they would make 
Party a present of a basis of unity. It 
emphasize that we are not at all insensible 
of those been intimidated into 
paying a levy of which they disapprove. The Morning 
Post has been publishing some striking articles, based on 
the Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Socic 
showing the extent to which the funds of the 
been diverted from their original purpose 
The aim of Mr. Maequisten’s Bill is also ours ; 
only disputing his method. If the leaders of the 
Party are wise they will take the opportunity which will 


Is 
to the grievance 


trade unionists who have 


tics, 
unions have 
to political ends. 
we are 
: 
Labour 


effect be offered to them of seeing that justice is done 
within their own houschold. 
* x * « 
The Allied Governments have at last received the full 


Report of the Commission of Military Control in Germany, 
We trust that there no further unnecessary delay 
of any sort in making clear our intentions about evacua- 
The British hould be to 


will be 


tion. prime object of policy 
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withdraw all treops before the summer is over. Doubtless there was no need fer Protection at this 


Germany has impeded inspection and evaded the rules, 
but she is not really a military danger now. The point is 
that she may beeome one if we back the French in an 
ularmed policy of suppression. 

x + * x 


Tn France M. Herrict is immersed in financial problems. 
The frane has begun to side again and more 
past the ninety mark. On the other hand, there scems 
to be complete agreement between all parties that in no 
circumstances can a larger revenue be raised. Indeed 
M. Herriot has consented to abolish the one measure 


once 


rs 


which gave the Government a hold on people’s real 
incomes and therefore made an income tax to some 
extent a reality. The Frenchman’s favourite obsession 


about secrecy in his private affairs has once more con- 
quered. M. Herriot is appealing for a union sacrée to 
meet financial difliculties, and this is interpreted in some 
quarters as another step in his movement towards the 
Right. But it is not very apparent how party unity 
will help to balance the Budget. 
nN * * % 

However, M. Loucheur seems to be thoroughly optin- 

istic, and says his only fear is that the frane will rise too 


fast! It is interesting to notice, however, that his 
only real suggestion for bringing this about is for the 


i 
Treasury to raise a new loan to be used on the Bourse 
in support of the france. All this ignores the one real 
cause of the fall—the failure to the 
Budget. No juggling and twisting can possibly avail 
against national insolvency. All the present calculations 
in France are being made without any consideration of 
debt repayment either to us or to America. We cannot 
feel any confidence that M. Herriot will really undertake 
the unpleasant business of putting French finances on 
If he does not, it may lead to the fall of 
his Government. Then possibly there will be an oppor- 
tunity for that acute financial brain, M. Caillaux, to 
return effectively to public life. 


frane’s balance 


a safe basis. 


* * % * 


The Times of Monday and Tuesday published two 
interesting, but not very elucidating, accounts of the 
situation in China from its Peking correspondent. It seems 
that the present Chinese Government, under the dictator- 
ship of Marshal Tuan Chi-jui, rests on the support of the 
two military leaders, Chang Tso-lin, the War Lord of 
Mongolia, and Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian General, 
who together overthrew Wu Pei-fu last summer. These 
two potentates have put into power in Peking the Govern- 
ment under Tuan’s leadership, which is composed of the 
Anfu or pro-Japanese party. The Times correspondent 
seems to think that there is some chance of this Govern- 
ment’s uniting the country under it, but evidently he is 
apprehensive of hostilities breaking out between Feng 
and Chang, neither of whom is satisfied with the amount 
of power which he has obtained. 

* * * * 


The first full-dress debate in the resumed session of 
Parliament was on Mr. MacDonald's motion opposing the 
Safeguarding of Industries policy as outlined in the 
recent White Paper. The debate was not a very import- 
ant one, though Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George 
both made effective Free Trade speeches. For our part, 
we have no more belief in this piecemeal Protection 
than we have ever had in that nostrum; but the scheme 
has so many ifs and ans and so many safeguards, and 
requires so much investigation and so little action, 
that we do not in the least fear that it will do any harm. 
Mr. Lloyd George produced some figures to show that 


Moment 
Imports of manufactured goods last year, he fe: 
98 millions larger than in 1913, but the CXports Wer 
no less than 201 millions larger. That did not og. 
like dumping. Mr. MacDonald's motion was log % 
189 votes. F 


Said, Wer 


* * * * 


The Postmaster-General has introduced a Wireless 
Telegraphy Signalling Bill into the House of Common 
This measure would gi-e him very extended powers for 
the enforcement of the licensing regulations to listeners, 
Heavy penalties are proposed for anyone possessing g yp. 
eciving sect without a licence, and it is said that a sm 
boy with a crystal set would be liable to a month's in 
prisonment or a fine of £100. Most important of al]. the 
right of search is given-in cases where it is suspected that 
there is an unlicensed set in a house. Naturally this fay. 
reaching Bill has considerable opposition, 
Indeed, the penalties are very severe. But there seems ty 
be a general recognition that something must be done ty 
force people to take out licences. The Radio Associatioy 
itself merely proposes that the penalties should be reduced, 
say, toa minimum £20 fine without the alternative of 
imprisonment, and that the right of search should not be 
granted except in the conditions at present applicable 
to dog and motor licences. 


aroused 


* * * * 

The Radio Association also fears that the present Bill 
would act as a restraint on amateur research workers with 
home-made sets, and it trusts that these people will be 
safeguarded. These objections scem to us in the main 
reasonable, and we hope that the Postmaster-General wil 
see his way to amend the Bill—at rate, in som 
respects. On the other hand, we trust that there will b 
no factious epposition, and that some measure of the sort 


any 


will become law, for the present state of things in whieh 

there are said to be 2,000,000 unlicensed sets cannot be 

allowed to continue. If it is really decided that there is 

no other way, in the long run, to ensure; licensing, we 

should even be disposed to concede the right of search. 
* * * * 


The full Report of the experts appointed by the Deaa 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s to inquire into the safety of the 
Cathedral has been published. It is a careful statement 
and it deserves the respect which is due to the opinion ol 
experts who for more than three vears have given anxious 
consideration to their task. We hardly know, however, 
whether to be pleased or disturbed by the change of ton 
which may be detected when the Report is compared with 
the interim Report of December 29th. In December the 





Commissioners stated that if the cight piers supporting | 


the dome were strengthened by the injection of cement | 


under pressure a new lease of life would be given to the 
piers, and they added that it might be left to a later gene 
ration to undertake any larger operation which might 
become necessary. In their final Report, however, they 
write as though the treatment of the piers is a final cure. 
They think it will * bring them into at least as good a com 
dition as originally.” They also say that there is no sig 
that the foundations have sunk further than they sank at 
the time when St. Paui’s was being built. 
* 7 * * 


There is another point of disagreement between the 
interim and the final Reports. In December the Commis- 
sioners wrote of the possibility of an entire reconstructioa 
ofthe piers. They rejected that scheme not because it was 


impossible in itself but because it would entail ** enormous 
cost ” and the closing of the Cathedral. The final Report 
any attempt to rebuild the piers would 


se 


says that 
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inevitably affect the foundations, at present stable, and the 
results would be disastrous.’’ We sincerely hope that the 
latest confidence of the Dean and Chapter’s experts may 
be justific d, but their own apparent contradictions compel 
us to reme mber, what we might have been able otherwise 
to forget, that other experts have always disagreed with 


their optimism. | 
obtained, but after what 


Unity of opinion can probably never be 
has happened we feel that some 
means should be sought at once of showing the public that 
the greatest mass of architectural and engineering opinion 
‘nclines definitely one way or the other with regard to the 
safety of the Cathedral. The public has subscribed money 
handsomely, and it has a right to know where it stands, 

* ” * * 


Tuesday's papers contain an announcement of high 
importance made by The Commonwealth Fund (1 East 
sith Street, New York). That Fund 
“twenty Annual Fellowships at American Universities 
for British graduate The details are set 
forth in a correspondence Mr. Harkness, the 
President of the Fund, and the Prince of Wales, who is 
asked to become Honorary Chairman of the British 
Committee of Award. The Prince, in accepting the 
invitation, notes that fail to do much to 
promote the realization of the ideals which -you and 
your fellow-directors have at heart,” and expresses his 
gratitude for “this opportunity of associating myself 
The Fellowships are to be held 
as a rule for two years, and the income will be about 
£600 a year. ‘The Directors have been impelled to take 
up the scheme by two considerations. They believe that 
international will be * by 
giving opportunities for education and travel to young 
Such men 


is establishing 


students.” 


between 


“it eannot 


with so fine a scheme.” 


understanding forwarded 
men and women of character and ability.” 
and women are potential leaders in their own country. 
“Secondly, the importance of unity of thought and 
purpose on the part of the two great English-speaking 
nations of the world lends a special value to reciprocal 
educational opportunities in the two countries.” These 


aims could not be bettered. 


* ca * * 


The Fellowships will be available in any of the twenty- 
six Universities of the United States which 
1925. members of the Association of 
American Universities. In words, the 
Fellows will be eat freedom of choice, they 
must not, to put it plainly, waste their time at 
Universities. An equally wise freedom of 


were on 
January Ist 
other though 
given gr 


small 


. ae ] 7? 
or L1reank 


action. controlled by common sense, 1s given on this 
side. The candidates are in the first place to be nominated 
by recognized Universities in Great Britain to a British 


Committee of Award, which will examine each candidate. 
will be 


not over thirty years of age, who satisfy 


Appointment made cither of men or women, 


unmarried and 
the Committee as to their “ character, ability, qualities 


of leadership, health, and general fitness.” 
tions have evidently been thought out with great care, 


These recula: 
and strike us as wholly laudable. The persons who have 
British Committee of Award 
are of hich distinction and imvortance in the educational 


world, 


consented to serve on the 


a” * * * 


‘und was established in 1918 by 


Mrs. Stephen Harkness. who has made several gifts, 
amounting in all to some £6,000,000 sterling. In her 
nitial instruction she used words which show a real 
greatness of mind. Her gift was to be used “ for the 
welfare of mankind.” Could there be a finer example 


oi the determination not to paralyze an institution by 


- 


It is far better to risk the 
the future 
Verbum non 


the use of the dead hand ? 
possibility of cecentrie administration in 
than to petrify by rigid rules and schemes. 

Words fail one in regard to such a scheme ; 


ainplius. 
but 


has deve lop d an in 


one general comment may be allowed. America 
tinet in the matter of education which 
may prove 
the 
primary education, her people and her public benefactors 
have 


value of University education, that is, 


of immense importance to her, to us, and to 


world. Though at present a little careless about 


realized in an extraordinary degree the supreme 
of establishing 
places where men and women shall not merely learn the 
», reading and 
and the 
of the 
University spirit) should be the essential considerations. 
There may be, and 
many of the newer American Universities, owing to the 


elements of intereommunication by laneuag 


writing, but where study in the true sense 


illumination of the mind (for that is the secret 


no doubt are, certain crudities in 
violence and rapidity with which this great ideal has been 
advanced ; but these crudities are in fact unimportant. 
They will die down as soon as that spirit of enlightenment 
called up by this most memorable movement in civilization 
* Turn up the lights ’ 
there be a better national slogan ? 


has had time to develop. "—could 


* * + cal 


Iferr Flettner’s rotor ship has crossed the North Sea 
with a cargo and arrived at Leith on Tuesday. Most inte- 
resting reports of the passage have been sent by wireless 
by a correspondent of the Wanchester Guardian who was 
on board, It is disappointing to learn that the * Buckau ’ 
used her motor as well as her rotors during the greater 
part of the voyage. We must, however, withheld judg- 
ment till we have further details, for no doubt the object 
of the captain, as becomes a good seaman, was to bring 
his ship and cargo as quickly as possible into port, espe- 
cially as the weather at the end of the voyage was very 
bad. We cannot say yet whether the tall revolving 
cylinders, or rotors, which are said to be five times as 
effective as sails, have acquitted themselves so well that 
they will be regarded in future as an indispensable adjunct 
to steam or motor. What we do know for certain is that 
the ship was not made top-heavy by the great cylinders, 
and that she behaved reasonably well in heavy weather 
The rotors reach their: 
wind, and in some winds they are of hardly any use at all. 
Rotors, therefore, The 
real question is whether th Vy help enough to make it 


aximum of efliciency with a beam 


sails. 


ean never wholly replace 


worth while to fit them to ships which also depend upon 
steam or motor, 
“ * 4: * 


Mr. Gilligan’s cricketers in Australia have earned our 


hearty congratulations by the very 


Australians in the last Test 


handsome manner in 
which they beat thi match 
by an innings and twenty-nine runs. The game was not 
nearly so exciting as at least two of the earlier matches, 
for the Australians 

glorious when the spell against 
‘h—that it was broken so de- 
helped us, but Spofforth, 
>” of an earlier generation, 
Hobbs and Sutcliffe 
we have a great bowler 
ifter all.” 


ever looked like winning; but it was 


us was broken—not since 
1912 had we won a mat 
cisively, True the weather 
the Australian “ dem« 
enee. 
at batsmen bu 


hing in the 


said that it made 


are, oi course, eT 


in Tate. 
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3ank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July Sth, 1923 


5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101 Y5 ; Thursday 
weck, 101}; a year ago, 100%. 


3} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 79% 3 
Thursday week, 79} 


; a year ago, 75%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. BALDWIN 
VIR, —The good sense and good feeling which are 
your prerogatives will, I am = sure, prevent you 
from thinking that this manner of addressing you could 
possibly be intended to be discourteous or wanting 
in the respect duc to you from all your countrymen. 
1 write because of the respect that I entertain for you 
-~ a respect as deep as that I have ever felt for any 

public man. 

Tie Verpict. 

The verdict of the nation last autumn was a rejection 
of the policy of Socialism. It was not a vote of con- 
lidence in the Unionist Party, or even in you, but a 
vote of want of confidence, after trial, in the Labour 
Government and its Programme. At the same time 
the verdict was not one of acquiescence in things as they 
are. The voters are dissatisfied with existing conditions 

with the unrest, the poverty, and the lack of the 
things men need in the midst of a vast plant created 
for the production of these very things. The country 
longs to see these evils corrected. Let us never forget 
that. But, most wisely, the country also greatly dreads 
n false remedy. Though the country is wise so far, 
it would be encouraging a delusion to talk as if it were 
an casy, or a long-enduring patient. It wants firmness 
and a sense of confidence in its Physician. Above all, 
it demands results, and if it does not get them it will, 
even though suspicious of the other side. change its 
mind and try some other way. Here is the peril—- 
yours and the nation’s, 

Wuar ruir Peoria: Want. 

What is it that the majority of the British people 
want? In the first place, they want as much freedom, 
justice and independence in the ordering of their lives 
ws the conditions will allow. Next, they want the maxi- 


mum of security in their economic existence. They 
dread accident, sickness, and a destitute old age. They 
dread, also, the effects of carly death on their wives 
awnd children. Against these evils they demand to be 


insured, In addition, and it is the best of signs, they 
are beginning to crave for that special security which 
comes alone from ownership —ownership of a home, 
of a piece of land, of savings, é.¢.. of capital in some of 
its: thousand Ownership gives freedom of action 
in away which nothing else does. Unhappily, the British 
people as a whole as vet have had little experience of 
this freedom. 

The third thing they desire, and they desire it sternly 
and passionately, is the avoidance of civil strife, dis- 
turbance, and oppression. They detest revolutionary 

and the of force. All our history shows 
Their instinct for political moderation, for not 
pushing things to extremes, and their willingness to 
compromise, all come from this horror of violence. A 
wounded soldier in a talk with me during the War stated 
the following as a proposition of universal acceptance. 
* In times of trouble follow the good old rule, ‘ Grumble 
and carry on.” This hatred of anything in the shape 
of an appeal to violence and force did more to injure 
Labour at the Polls last autumn than anything else. 
The talk of class-war, “ direct action” and revolution, 
and the admiration which was expressed or believed to 
be felt for the Soviet Government and Russian methods, 
indulged in by certain sections of the Labour Party 
undid the advantage obtained by the party by moderate 


forms. 


netion, use 


this. 


et 
—<——— 


action when in office. Reactionaries ignorant of the 
mind of the People may think it so strange as to h, 
incredible, that the masses do not favour force, Pillage 
and civil strife, but the facts are as stated. The worker 
know instinctively that for them the worst of all evils 
is violence. Besides, the Englishman is by nature not 
pleased, or excited, or intoxicated by the Shedding of 
blood, but only disgusted. . 
Pouirican Ca’ Canny. 


“ce 


With these demands, Liberty, Security, and yo 
Revolutionary Action,” I am = sure you  sympathizp 
wholeheartedly. But you will remind me that it will 
take time to make them secure by law. and that ther 
are bound to be many slips on the way. I agree; py 
that is the very reason why I desire that vou shoul 
study in every possible way methods of retaining the 
full confidence of the voters. There are plenty of people 
anxious to deprive you of that confidence, and in mayy 
ways they will have an easy task, for the record of the 
Unionist Party is here distinctly vulnerable. Ty 
Conservatives in the past have proved masters in th 
art of Political Ca’ Canny. They praise Disraeli becays 
lifty years ago he saw the need for amcliorating the 
condition of the workers and for humanizing our Indy. 
trial System. But, instead of decisive action in this 
field, there has been a steady determination in your 
party to limit political production. Where our legis. 
lators might have laid a thousand bricks, they haye 
only Jaid a bare four hundred. 
already insisting on this point 


The Opposition are 
“The Unionists talk 
of giving you such things as ‘ All-in’ Insurance, bul 
you will soon find that they are in no hurry about it, 
“Wait and see,’ is the slogan of all the Anti-Socialist 
parties.” 

Tue Uxtonist axnp tur INTeRests. 

There is as great a danger of misrepresentation in 
the open accusations that will be made in respect of 
the dependence of your party upon the “ Interests.” 
The “ Interests ” will be represented, especially in t) 
case of the Financiers, as restrainers of trade, profiteers, 
and raisers of prices by joint action. The control alleged 
to be exercised over your party by the Brewers will 
he used to point the argument. I do not for a moment 
suggest that you are under the influence of the Trade. 
I know that you are not. Yet, unless a real effort is 
made to prove that your party is not a Tied-House, a 
terrible loss of confidence may be the result. Again. 
there will be efforts, not from Labour, but from a section 
of the Liberals, to show that you are not going to mak 
the country safe for Democracy by a reform of the 
Constitution which will ensure that the Willof the Majority 
shall prevail and that the working of our representative 
system shall not expose us to minority rule. How 
Jong will the country take seriously your “ Danger!” 
call if you will not make it safe by the simple expedient 
of lodging a veto over doubtful legislation in the People’s 
hands? You must remember that many of your chief 
followers and supporters, and not a few of your colleagues, 
by their speeches and actions, give ground for the accusa- 
tion that you do not mean business. I do not believe 
that these lag-behind deputy-leaders intend to be 
disloyal, or to betray you, but it would be absurd for 
me to pretend that there are not ‘““Better-not ” men 
and notable practisers of Political Ca’ Canny within 
your Administration. Unless you are vigilant, theit 
words and deeds will be used to deprive you of yout 
hold upon the nation. 


6 ALL-IN ” INSURANCE. 
To be specific, what you have to do is to shape yout 
conduct of affairs and your public utterances in such 
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way as to give no one any opportunity to misrepresent 
‘[ will take an example. All the “* Better-nots , 


Cannyists ” at this moment are saying that it 
> 


you. 
ad “ Ca’ it 
has proved impossible to devise any scheme of “ All-in 
Insurance. The only scheme which makes any pretension 
clicability is the Broad Scheme, and this, they 
rge, the actuaries.” IL 
io not believe that you share this view. I feel sure that, 
“ All-in”’ and Universal 


fo pra 
has been “turned down by 


rveognizing the need for adopting 
Insurance, and recognizing also the portentous amount 
of public money now spent, and wastefully spent, on 
the relief of destitution, you consider that a good contri- 
butorvscheme of ‘* All-in”” Insurance ought to be passed, 
Tou do not. of course, say * Who cares what the actuaries 
?” for a for the scheme is 
essential. What you, no doubt, desire to give us is as 
beneficial a scheme as sound finance allows. But that 
being so, Why not kill, by a firm declaration, the whispers 


that * All-in *’ Insurance is impossible. Another and even 


sound financial hasis 


say 


more poignant example of the danger which arises when 
aman gives his opponents an opportunity to misrepresent 
‘im is to be found in the suggestion that the Government 
is behind the proposals for interfering in the affairs of 
the Trade Unions in regard to the Political Levy. I 
feel sure that you must realize that the proposed legis- 
lation would probably be the most consummate blunder 
1 political strategy that been committed. 
fhe difficulty of the Labour Party at the moment is to 
fnd a point of general agreement. I will not believe 
vithout much stronger proof that you intend to provide 


has ever 


it for them. 
Make trHe® Issue CLEAR, 
Good intentions are not enough in life or in politics, 
You must hammer up to their heads the nails you have 
as yet only put into their places. You must Ict people 
know that you recognize that they are not content with 
the present state of things and that you propose, not 
lo stop at opinion, but to take prompt action in’ the 
following ways. 
(1) You mean to make the majority of the British 
but owners. Your 
the sources of wealth 


people not merely wage-earners, 
substitute 
is oenership by individuals. 

(2) You mean to give Security by “ All-in ” Contributory 


Insurance and to stop for ever the running sore of the 


for nationalization of 


Poor Law. 

(3) You mean to free the 
accusation of being under the control of the Interests. 
pillage, you have no 


Unionist Party from the 
Though determined to prevent 
intention to tolerate privilege or political predominance 
in wealth. 

(1) You mean to safeguard the Constitution by some 
sich means as the Referendum, and so secure that the 
Will of the Majority shall prevail. You will yield nothing 
to force or revolution, whether it is proposed by the 
the Reactionaries. If you will only make 
your determination on these vital matters clear to the 
country, you will keep its confidence. If you do not, 
but let and desires be imisrepresented, 
Government will fail—and by that failure will 
expose us to the supreme evil of power placed in the 
Socialists, not the wish them 
but because they hold the Unionists to be 
You can, however, maintain the 


Socialists or 


your intentions 


your 
hands of hecause voters 
to have it. 
hieapable of governing. 
which you already have if you go the right 
If you do, T shall 


he en 


contidence 
way about it. I pray that you may. 
be perfectly content to be accused of having 
frightened by vain shadows into doubting the firmness 
and activity of a statesman as distinguished for sincerity 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


J, Sr. Loz Stracuezy. 


vf aim as yourself. 


February 21, 1925. TIE SPECTATOR. 


THE TRADE UNION POLITICAL 


\ y r 
LEVY 
is not surprising that a large number of M.P.s, 
both Conservatives and Liberals, intend to push 


Bill for amending the Trade Unions Act 
They are pressed to do 


| , 
onee 
of 1913 in the present session. 
so by aggrieved Trade Unionists, who are their constitu- 
and this is the real reason for the Bill. Everyone 
Nor is it undesirable 


more a 


ents ; 
acquainted with the facts knows it. 
that the question should be brought up again for dis- 
cussion. On the 
much more thorough ventilation than it has yet received, 
and we hope that the opportunity will be used to that 
end. At the same time we think the Government ire 
well advised in leaving the Bill to the House, and the 
Ifouse will be well advised to think twice before passing 
it, as it stands, by the mere weight of a majority. There 
real grievance exists 


contrary it needs, in our opinion, 


is no Inconsistency in this. A 
and calls for That must be recognized and 
fully proved in the sight of all men, for which the House 
of Commons is the proper place and discussion there 
the proper means. The Labour Party on their side 
will be well advised to recognize the existence of a gricv- 
ance which they have hitherto denied. If they do it 
may be possible to find an agreed solution of the pro- 
blem and one more satisfactory than the Bill, which we 
cannot regard as the right If they do not 
they will stand convicted of a deliberate intention to 
abuse the power of Trade Unionism by violating the 
freedom of clectors for party purposes, and so doing 
the very thing they constantly charge against the other 
in & more 


redress, 


remedy. 


parties, but on a much larger scale and 
systematic way. 

The whole trouble has arisen through the capture of 
the Trade Unions by Socialism. When the Labour 
Party was originally formed in 1900 it was called the 
Labour Representation Committee and Socialism was 
kept in the background, because the object was to attract 
the Trade Unions, which were still very shy of that cult. 
The total membership of the Socialist societies was then 
under 23,000, and out of nearly two million Trade Unionists 
only about 350,000 were represented on the new political 
Nor were their delegates by any means all Social- 
ists. Mr. Richard Bell, ene of the only two successful 
candidates out of fifteen put up by the L.R.C. in 1900, 
was not a Socialist but a Liberal, like nearly all the 
Labour members up to that time. But in 1906, having 
gained a great accession of Parliamentary strength in that 
* Labour 


body. 


extraordinary election, they took the name 
Party ” and adopted a more distinctly Socialistic attitude. 
This led to the Osborne case, which in turn led to the 
Trade Unions Act of 1913. 

The Trade Unions adhering to the Labour Party had 
instituted a compulsory levy on their members to finance 
the election campaigns of the party and the maintenance 
of its elected representatives in Parliament. The levy 
was, in fact, the financial mainstay of the Labour Party. 
The unions no doubt instituted it in good faith, and so 
long as their Parliamentary representatives were free 
to act with any party in promoting labour legislation 
no serious objection was raised. But the pledge and 
the deepening Socialist hue of the party completely 
changed the position; Trade Unionists, who had joined 
their unions for totally different purposes, found them- 
selves compelled to pay for the support of a political 
party to whose policy they strongly objected, and to 
assist in defeating other parties to which they were 
The was great and widespread, 


attached. grievance 
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and when Osborne brought the case into Court in 1908 
by an action against the railwaymen’s union, to which 
he belonged, he had behind him a large body of Trade 
Unionists in a similar position. That is proved by two 
facts. The first is that when the final decision of the 
Courts was given in his favour, declaring that the main- 
tenance of political representation by means of a com- 
pulsory levy was illegal, actions were brought against 
twenty-seven other unions by aggrieved members, 
The second is that when ballots were taken under the 
Act of 1913 a large minority voted against the political 
levy, and most of the members abstained from voting, 
which showed no great cagerness for it. A third fact 
pointing to the same conclusion is that when the unions, 
in consequence of the Osborne judgment, dropped the 
compulsory levy and instituted a voluntary one, it 
vas a failure. It is necessary to recall these facts, 
which form the background of the present issue. They 
show that compulsion was widely and properly resented 
and that advantage was at once taken by aggrieved 
Trade Unionists of the freedom restored to them by the 
legal decision. 

The Act of 1913 was intended to safeguard that freedom 
while giving the Trade Unions the right to engege in 
political activities. It was generally felt that the cffect of 
the Qsborne judgment bore too hardly on them and that 
the law, as laid down, needed modification. Accordingly, 
the amending Act was passed, after much discussion, by 
the Liberal Government, but with pretty general consent, 
It recognized the right of Trade Unions to use money for 
political purposes under certain restrictions ; 
levy could be raised the object must be approved by a 
secret ballot, the political fund must be kept separate. any 
dissentient member could claim exemption, and contribu- 
tion to the fund must not be made a condition of admit- 
tance to the union. It was hoped that these provisions 
would sufficiently safeguard the liberty of dissenticnt 
members and remove from them the yoke of compulsion ; 
and if that had been so, further trouble would not have 
arisen. But the grievance of compulsion remains, not on 
the same scale as before the Osborne judgment, but inten- 
silied by the now unmitigated Socialism of the Labour 
Party and the political situation. 

It is a grievance that should be met, but not by creating 
another grievance, which would be the effect of the pro- 
The Bill would substitute 
in ~~ for contracting out ; that is to say, instead of the dis- 
sentient minority having to claim exemption, as at 
present, it would require every member of the majority, 
who have already voted in favour of the levy, to signify 
on a form his desire to pay it. The principle is clearly 
wrong and indeed absurd, as would be scen at once if il 
Its advocates would do well 


before a 


posed remedy. * contracting 


were applied to other cases. 
to consider that, if adopted, it might form a very awk- 
ward precedent. But we hope it will not be. In our 
opinion, the best solution would be for the unions to put 
their own house in order. They are exceedingly jealous 
of outside interference— except when it confers special 
privileges upon them—and their independence merits 
respect, but only on condition that it is not abused. If 
the leading men would admit the existence of irregulari- 
ties and of the grievance caused by them and would sin- 
cerely set to work to put the matter right they might be 
given a fair trial before compulsion is applied. They 
would recognize the need of a remedy quickly enough if 
the tables were turned in any union and an anti-Socialist 
levy forced on the members. If they will not take this 
honest course then the best thing will be to provide means 
for enforcing more effectually the provisions of the Act 


of 1913. But the whole question needs thorough 


invest igation. 


——— 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 


FPXULE important Report by the London County Couney 

Special Committee on Thames Bridges has hardly 
had justice done to it in the newspapers. It is an impres. 
sive document ; the exposition is clear and the arguments 
uniformly reasonable and persuasive. It is as ye 
proportioned a statement as one could wish to read, anq 
the Committee must be heartily congratulated upon jt 
We confess that we have been convinced by it very much 
against our inclinations. For the Committee has com, 
to the conclusion that Waterloo Bridge must be pulled 
down and give place to a new bridge designed in agcop. 
dance with the exigencies of London traflic—exigencies 
which were quite undreamed of when Rennie built his 
masterpiece. 

The issue, as is very clearly shown by the Committee, 
is between the claims of beauty and sentiment (which 
the Committee reverently acknowledges) and those of 
utility. The very thought of doing away with Waterlo 
Bridge is an extremely nasty leek to swallow. ** Breathes 
there a man with soul so dead ” that he has not felt his 
heart leap at the dignity and grace combined with apparent 
Strength which is to be seen in Waterloo Bridge? You 
may view it from a hundred different positions on the 
Embankment and always discover some new delight as, 
with your changing position, the light shining through the 
arches changes its forms and angles. Canova is reported 
to have said when he visited London that his long pro- 
jected visit had not been in vain if only because he had 
seen Waterloo Bridge. We fancy that Waterloo Bridge 
was not finished when Canova came, but at all events he 
Probably it is the finest 
structure of its size anywhere in the world. 
have admitted all this we may feel impelled to follow the 
line of thought which is indicated in the Report of the 
What is the just balance between 


saw cnough to be enchanted. 
But when we 


Special Committee. 
the need to serve our senses of beauty, sentiment and 
history, and the need to serve the ever-growing compliea- 
tions of the London traffic ? 

The Committee by a bold stroke carries the war into the 
camp of those who are content with repeating the word 
* Vandalism ” and lays it down that the building of a 
new bridge really suitable for London traflic (we must 
expect the traffic to become much vaster than it is even 
now) is a challenge to the architectural and scientific 
prowess of our age. 

The new bridge, if new bridge there is to be, as seems 
now probable, must be worthy of London, and above all, 
let us say, worthy to be the successor of Rennie’s magnili- 
cent structure. There is such a thing as the beauty of 
utility which is in the nature of the case more courted by 
architects than by any other workers in the arts. It is 
not enough merely to cry “* Vandals !”’ against those who 
are not content that for the sake of a sentiment, however 
beautiful or sacred, there should be a refusal to meet the 
public convenience, or the conditions of existence as they 
are to-day. An exquisite possession must not be turned 
into an Old Man of the Sea hanging round the neck of 
citizenship and throttling its life. 

There has been an outcry from time to time when it 
was proposed to convey the water necessary to great 
Lancashire cities from the beautiful district of the Lakes. 
There has been an outcry, again, when it was proposed 
to carry a railway into the heart of some particularly 
delectable district. Ruskin could always be quoted to 
some effect by the objectors. But Ruskin, we venture 
to say, was not a good prophet for this age. Instead of 
recognizing, for instance, the romantic aspects of speed, 
of power and of improved human communication which 
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exist in railways, he would have liked to treat railways 
of railway stations as such abominable concessions to 
paterialism that they must be deprived of all the help 
of the arts and left in stark and brutal plainness as a kind 
of permanent protest against man’s ideas of progress. 
qhroughout history there have been princes and judges 
have been praised for sacrificing what was most dear 


an 


who aes : 
1g them when the public interest required them to do so. 


if Waterloo Bridge has to be sacrificed now let us at 
past, in that historie spirit, make the sacrifice not with 
shamed faces, but openly and boldly on the ground that 
our act is in the public interest, and for the assistance of 
too, that we can 


posterity, with complete confidence, 
rreat and 


make good our action by building a truly g 
yorthy new bridge. 

Every reader of the London County Council Report will 
see that there are three possible courses in dealing with 
Waterloo Bridge. It might be rebuilt just as it has been 
fora hundred years, so that it would have a new long lease 
or it might, as the 
Report recommends, be wholly removed. To widen the 
bridge would be fatally to injure its proportions. It is 
impossible to conceive what a declension there would be 
from the look of the bridge as Turner saw it in his famous 
water-colour. When a vessel now passes under the bridge 
only a flash of shadow, if we may so express ourselves, 
All the lighting would be changed if 


of life; or it might be widened ; 


falls on the vessel. 
the arches became the roofs of miniature tunnels. Besides, 
as it is, the traffic of tugs and barges through the 
arches is difficult and even dangerous when a strong ebb- 
The danger would become real indeed 
The “shorn and parcell’d 
sands ; but the navigable 
in the world must not be 


tide is running. 
if the bridge were widened. 
Oxus ” was foiled only by it: 
highway of the greatest city 
foiled by its bridges, which are the work, not of nature, 
but of man. For these reasons, artistic and practical, 
we may rule out altogether the proposal to widen the 
bridge. The issue remains between restoring it in all its 
present details and building a new bridge. 

The Report points out that there is no such congestion 
of cross-river traffic at Waterloo 
Bridge. To restore the bridge « xactly as it is would be to 
accept permanent this point, unless the 


anywhere as exists 
congestion at 
consestion eould be by 
Such a new bridge has often been proposed at the Temple. 
But the L.C.C. 
a bridge there and making the appropriate approaches to 

ly great. And even then the relief 
vided at the point where the pressure of 
They therefore prefer the scheme of an 


relieved a new bridge near by. 


experts show that the expense of building 
it would be extreme 
would not be pre 
atest. 

Vaterloo Bridge, with not more than five 
designed earry six lines of traflic. An 
essential part of the plan, however, is that there should 
he a subway under the Strand, and they have satisfied 


traflie is er 
entirely new 
to 


arches and 


themselves that this could be built at a comparatively 
low cost, 
As regards the other bride 


reconstructing 


es, they urge that the already 
for Lambeth Bridge 


Il with. and that most scrious attention 


] 
ocecaed 


sanctioned scheme 


should h nr 


should be given to the proposal for a new bridge at Charing 


We that the had 


about the Charing Cross scheme, as we feel that 


' 


Cross, wish Committee been able to 
say more 


this is the crux of the whole future lay-out. 


expected, the Report has not a word to say in favour of a 


As was to be 


new bridge at St. Paul's. 
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WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


By “ New MEMBER.” 


THE 


i eee announcements of the first importance, which have 
- not received the attention they deserved, were made 
by Ministers in the House of Commons last Mr. 
Chamberlain stated that he would in no circumstances 
commit this country to any agreement or “ pact ” which 
might involve us in a European war without a full dis- 
House. And Myr. Churchill informed 
several questioners that the Government favoured a 
reversion to the gold standard at the 
moment. Some members are not quite satisfied with the 
attitude of the Chancellor on this last point, and he will 
to make a fuller and detailed 
statement of the policy of the 
of currency and the stabilization of 
most urgent and important 


week, 


cussion in the 


‘arliest possible 


probably be pressed soon 
Government with regard to 
the whole question 
the Exchanges. It is the 
problem to-day, because until it is resolved no genuine 
improvement in trade and industry is possible. 

During a debate on a supplementary estimate on 
Thursday, February 12th, the Clyde members indulged in 
a somewhat childish attack on the Prince of Wales, and 
finished up by challenging a division and voting against 
their leaders. Their speeches were duly reported in full, 
with headlines, by the whole provincial Press the following 
morning, together with Mr. Walter Guinness’s brief and 
dignilied reply. One wonders whether the psychological 
effect of these performances is precisely what the Clyde 
men think it is, and how much this particular piece of 
self-advertisement cost their party. <A pity; because 
almost immediately afterwards a Ministry of Health vote 
gave them an opportunity of displaying once more the 
genuine debating powers of which they are possessed. 

A good deal of ** lobbying * has been going on during the 
Jast two or three days in connexion with the Trade Union 
Political Le VV 31), which is to be introduced by Mr. 
Macquisten on March 6th. It is now certain that most of 
the Scottish Unionists will stick to their guns and vote 
difficult to say yet whether they 


for its rejection, but it is 
their 


will be 
English colleagues to ac 


In the meantime the Government preserves an attitude 


able to persuade a suflicient number of 


ompany them to defeat the Bill. 


of caution and reticence. 

Last week I wrote that the debate on the Safeguarding 
of Industries Bill would be a hollow. affair, and so it was. 
It revealed both Mr. MacDonald and My. Lloyd George in 
and Mr. Snowden lashed himself into a state of 


form, 
But the House was obviously 


admirably simulated fury. 
more interested in the pe rsonalities of the speakers than 
in the matter of their spee hes, and it would not be sur- 
prising if this was the last occasion for the “ fiscal issue,” 
as such, to be the subject of a full-dress debate on the floor 
of the House. The most important point, which was not 
relevant to the main issue, was made by Mr. Lloyd George 
when he pressed the Government to inquire into the rela- 
tions between Capital and Labour not merely in our own 
country but in all countries; and to discover whether 
there existed abroad anything in the nature of better 
equipment and better labour-saving appliances, and to 
investigate the attitude of Labour in regard to them. 
This Government was returned by a distracted people 
National Government, and_ its to 
en to the industrial problem on non- 
Socialist lines ; in ether words, by means of co-operation 
Complete 


as a mandate is 


leavour solve 
abour and the Direction of Labour. 
not 


next two or three years. 


between ILL 


will achieved 


1, 
cannot ve 


But a real beginning 


SUCCESS be ackgéeved 


during the 
must be made, or the country will inevitably turn to new 
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combinations and new methods. It must be admitted 
that so far the Government has not displayed any signs of 
breathless hurry. Still, progress can best be made under 
conditions of prosperity— it is pleasanter to share profits 
than losses—and the sign of a revival in trade is therefore 
the most hopeful feature of the situation. 


WOMEN GOVERNORS INO AMERICA 


By Frank R. Kent. 


is not always safe to judge political situations from 
surface facts. Very often the facts can be wholly 
misleading. Take, for instance, the recent inauguration 
ef two women Governors in America—Mrs. Miriam 
Amanda Ferguson, known as “ Ma” Ferguson, as Gover- 
nor of the great State of Texas, and Mrs. Nellie T. Ross 
as Governor of Wyoming. These are the first women ever 
elected to the ofliec. It is natural to assume that their 
suceess marks a great stride forward in the feminist 
movement, that a striking victory has been won by women, 
that a new political era is opening in the United States, 
nnd that woman is within striking distance of the White 
Tlouse itself. These are, perhaps, logical deductions at a 
distance, but they are completely fallacious, nevertheless. 

To present the true picture, it will simplify things to 
deal first with Governor Ross. Wyoming is a small, 
unimportant, sparsely populated, far Western State. 
What happened there was that the Governor suddenly 
Partly because of sentiment, but mostly because 
of local political expedicney, the machine nominated and 


i 


clied. 


clected his widow to serve the balance of the term. It 
happened to be the politically convenient thing. A 


primary fight was avoided. In the two years she is to 
there will be little for Mrs. Ross to do. Her 
clection was a foregone conclusion and her campaign with- 
out incident or interest. In policy and patronage she 
will take the advice of her husband’s political friends, 
and her successor will not be of her own sex. 


serve 


This brings us to “Ma” Ferguson—a much more 
interesting and colourful figure—and to a far more 


tlramatic story. In the first place, though it has less than 
jive million people, Texas is by long odds the biggest 
state in the Union. It is in area about four times as large 
as England, Scotland and Wales. Being Governor of a 
vast territory like that means something. If “ Ma” 
had been elected because she was a woman, or by the 
woman vote, or on the woman issue, that would, indeed, 
I indicative of a revolutionary change in’ American 
polities. Had such been the case, there might be some 
justification for a long look ahead to a time when Presi- 
tents of the United States would wear skirts and bob 
their hair. But none of these things occurred. Mrs. 
ferguson was elected by the men of the State of Texas, 
not on an issue vindicating the right of a woman to be 
tlected to the highest State oflice, but in vindication of a 
man who, cight vears ago, was thrown out of that office. 

Back of “ Ma” isa man. He was back of her during 
her primary campaign, in the general election battle, at 


her inauguration on January 20th, and now. “ Ma” 
holds the reins, but “ Jim” drives. ‘ Ma” may be 


Governor, but “ Jim” is Prime Minister. 
the publicity, but “ Jim” holds the power. 
because “Jim” couldn't ; 
guided her and landed her. 
* Jim ” is her husband, who, ten years ago, was clected 
Governor of Texas, and, after a comparatively quict term, 
was re-elected. Then the trouble began. It is too longa 
story to tell here in full. A row started between the 
Governor and the trustees of the University of Texas, 


“Ma” gets 
* Ma” ran 
but “Jim” paced her, 


Charges and counter charges were made. The Culmination 
after months of battling, was the indictment of the Gores 
nor by a Texas jury on the charge of misapplic 
State funds and embezzlement. followed by 
ment by the State Senate. , 

“Jim” fought furiously to the last ditch. He pay te 
Governor a third time and was beaten. He ran for the 
United States Senate and was beaten. He organized, in 
1920, an “ American party” and ran for Presidey 
Texas, and got 150,000 votes. Always his issue Was 
“vindication.” If it had not been for his impeachment 
he would have run again. That put an effectual legal 
bar to his candidature for any office. So, not being abj. 
to run again himself, * Jim ” trotted “ Ma ” out and made 
her run, And “ Ma” certainly showed, as they say jg 
racing circles, “ some speed.” She chose as her platforn 
the one on which “ Jim ” had Jast stood, and she avowed 
as her issue ** vindication *” of her husband, and a “ right. 
ing of the wrong” done him. Proclaiming herself proy 
to be his wife and the mother of his children, “ Ma ” weg 
all over the State, accompanied by * Jim,” who did mo 
of the speaking. 

It is probable, however, that “ Jini’s’ speeches, 
** Ma’s ” pride, and their joint desire for his “ vindication” 
would not have been cnough all together to have pulled 
the Fergusons through had not the Ku Klux Klan injected 
itself into the fight. Once that issue was raised, every- 
thing clse was obscured. The Klan supported the oppo- 
sition candidate. “ Jim” and ‘* Ma” joyfully accepted 
the challenge. They were able to change a defensive 
position to an offensive one. This really made the 
Ferguson victory in the primaries possible. After the 
nomination, the Klan continued the battle by lining up 
behind the Republican candidate in the general election, 
But Texas does not elect Republicans, no matter how 
rightcous they may be. The normal Deiocratic majority 
was sulliciently great to make “ Ma” easy in her mind, 
once she was nominated. The extent of the campaign 
against her, however, can be judged when it is stated that 
** Ma ” was elected by a 100,000 majority, in a State that 
usually gives its Governors between 300,000 and 400,000. 

Of course, the election of a woman as Governor in as 
great a State as Texas was a sensational and historic event 
The Amcrican newspapers went at it in characteristic 
style. “ Ma” was the subject of numerous syndicated 
“feature ” articles and Sunday “ She 
written up from every angle. A great many qualities and 
ideas that she never had were attributed to her, and 
significance was read into her most platitudinous remarks, 
Her plans and policies were discussed, and every effort 
was made to squeeze out of her non-sensational inaugural 
address and subsequent trite message to the Legislature 
as many ounces of sensation as possible. But it was tough 
and unprofitable work. 

The truth is that “ Ma” Ferguson is a typical farmer's 
wife of a Western State. She is solid, middle-class and 
elderly, a very good cook, but entirely uninitiated in 
legislative and political ways. She has two daughters 
and one granddaughter, and admits that she had so little 
interest in politics that she did not always use her vote 
after she was given one. She would not have thought of 
running had it not been for * Jim.’* She did not want 
to be Governor, but it looked like something she had to 
do for the family. 

As for “ Jim,” there are few keener politicians in the 
State than he. He knows politics inside and out. This 
is his “ vindication ”’ and he knows it. It will be a man’s, 
not a woman’s Administration. ‘ Ma” is a level-headed 


ation of 
IMpeach. 


t in 


stories.” was 


lady, who will docilely play the game, take advice. do 
her best and, at the end of two years, relinquish her office 
with a sincere sigh of relief. 


It puts “Jim” back in 
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State politics with a bang. Soon, the Senate is expected 
to rescind its impeachment of him. Once that is done, 
he will again be able to do his own running for office, and 
not have to call on “ Ma.” “ Ma” will be glad. It will 
give her more time to preserve peaches and keep up the 
Pr 


house work. 


STEEL HOUSES 

[A repre sentative of the Spectator inspected the steol house which 

has been erected at Tooting, the first in the London area.] 
MUERE is something rather strange and cerie about 
one’s first sight of one of the new steel houses, 
Ever since man first left his cave he has been building 
with wood and stone. It is true that in England, only 
about 500 years ago, he began to use bricks; but after 
all, they were only a kind of artificial stone made from 
clay. No new principle of construction was made 
possible by them. And so building has always remained 
the most traditional, the most instinctive almost, of 
industries. And then suddenly in the last thirty years 
we get two wholly new building materials —concrete and 


steel. At a stroke all our possibilities and limitations are 
altered. At first the new materials are used for big 
buildings -unheard of spans are made, undreamt of 


stresses taken. But now we are beginning to realize their 
possibilities for small buildings. We are confronted with 
the factory-made, the mass-production house. No 
wonder the more conservative of us are given pause. No 
wonder those rich old Tories the Trade Unionists are 
suspicious and aloof, Are the methods of standardization, 
of automatic large-scale production, to close down with 
their cold, inhuman efficiency on this last most intimate of 
industries, which has resisted them so far? Are we to 
order our houses by the square yard, to live each in his 
exactly identical, convenient, hygienic, Municipally owned, 
steel bungalow ? So it And perhaps it is as 
sentimental to object as it will be futile to resist. A 
demonstration steel house has now been put up in 
London. It is in Tooting High Street, and has been 
built by the Consteelwood Company. These “ Con- 
steclwood ’? houses are built, as their name suggests, 
wood, steel and conerete. <A 
thin sheets of galvanized 


secms. 


of the three materials, 
wooden frame is put up: 
steel (painted any colour you want) are tacked on the 
outside, the middle is filled up with conerete blocks, and 
still thinner sheets of stamped steel are tacked on to the 
inside of the frame. Thus a four-inch wall is made. 
The roof of the present house is of tiles. The bungalow 
was started on Monday, February 9th, and in a week the 
outside was completely finished. When I saw it there 
was still a good deal to do inside, but it was confidently 
expected that all would be finished within fourteen days 
The will 


houses cost, in 


from the time of starting. 
quantity, about £400 each. 

I had neither the opportunity nor the capacity to tell 
whether these houses would be pleasant to live in 
whether they would be cool in summer and warm in 
winter, or the reverse, durable or not, clean or verminous, 
But however unsatisfactory they may turn out to be, 
it is safe to say one thing namely, that whoever says 
that they are not better than the houses in which a great 
many of our fellow-countrymen are living, simply does not 
know the slums. If, as we are told, these steel houses, 
and other kindred types, can be turned out in really large 
quantities and quickly erected, then let us use them as 
by which the present terrible 
situation can be relieved. Even if they fall down in ten 
vears the money spent will have been a thousand times 
repaid in the alleviation of human suffering and degra- 


dation, wie 


‘emergency houses” 


WHITE WOMEN IN THE AUSTRALIAN 


TROPICS 


“ (NAN white women make homes and rear families in 

/ the tropical parts of Northern Australia ? 
* They can, and they have,” is perhaps the best answer 
to this oft repeated question. It can be backed by per- 
sonal observation, by informaiion gathcred from women 
who have spent the best part of their lives in the Northern 
Territory, and by facts stated at a recent Medical 
Congress at Brisbane. 


” 


During the winter of 1921, when Stefansson, the 
famous Canadian Arctic explorer, decided to make an 
expedition into Central Australia and the Northern 
Territory, I, as the woman member of his party, was 
commissioned to write of what Isaw froma woman’s point 
of view. Before we left so-called civilization I was told 
repeatedly it was “no trip for a woman.” Behind this 
was the old idea that it was ‘ impossible for the white 
woman to live in this part of the Commonwealth.” There 
was a general opinion, too, that most of my stories on 
return would be “ hard luck” ones, culled from women 
who had been forced by Fate to live far away from 
what were supposed to be impossible 


cities, amidst 


climatic conditions. 

Before we had been a day out on the journcy we 
realized that most of the difficulties, adventures and hard- 
ships existed only in the imaginations of the people whe 
were content to live in cities and “ imagine the worst.” 
On we journeyed northwards until we found ourselves 
almost 1,000 miles north of Adelaide. This is not the place 
to expand on the scenic, geological, botanical features of 
that trip. It will suffice to say that every member of the 
expedition felt an immediate improvement in his general 
health after enjoving the air, which had some wonderful, 
exhilarating quality, the sunshine and the freedom of the 
glorious open-air bush life. 

But what impressed all was the healthy, contented, 
happy appearance of the white women we met at the 
different stations on the way. Talking with every one 
it was impossible to get even a glimmer of a * hard luck 
story.’ They were not posing as cheerful martyrs, They 
insisted one and all that they “ loved the life,” that it was 
** better than city life,” that they found it “ healthy for 
both themselves and their children,” and that they * did 
not. mind the heat.” If onc woman had told these stories 
it might have becn possible to think of her as an interesting 
exception, but women who lived hundreds of miles away 
from each other all had the same point of view. As far 
north as Alice Springs, where the total white population 
numbers twenty-five, the women and their children all 
presented a healthy mental and physical appearance. 
Their homes were well kept and exccedingly comfortable. 
If they suffered from lack of domestic help they did net 
stress the fact in the way of city women. They had 
gardens which they tended with great interest and in 
which were to be found flowers and vegetables. What 
was particularly significant and interesting was the fact 
that, although they were living at a spot where the mail 
and merchandise only came on camels once a month, thes 
were smartly dressed and interested™in all things per- 
taining to fashion —a something that does not go with 
the woman who lives in unhealthy and uncongenial 
surroundings. 

All these women lived in tin-roofed houses which lacked 
modern conveniences of any kind, and which must have 
heen unbearably hot in summer time ; but it did not seem 
to occur to them that stone ones would have been better, 
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One woman who had lived for a long time in Sydney told 
me she did not find the heat of the Northern Territory 
any more trying than that of the capital of New South 
Wales. 

One day I did manage to extract some information 
about a dust storm which had raged for four days, and 
which was so severe that “‘ you could not sce your hand 
before you.” The woman who told of it confessed that 
“when it came to getting the house clean again ” she had 
to use a shovel instead of a broom. But she regarded 
even that philosophically, saying, “ But you have the 
fogs in London,” suggesting that the perfect climate did 
not exist. 

In one Far North locality we came across a family of 
white people who had lived for the past twenty years in 
the same spot, and who insisted that they “ did not want 
> There were three children in that 
family—two girls and a boy—all fair-haired, with pink 
and white cheeks like English children. The baby was 
nine months old and had been born at the homestead 
the nearest hospital was 

But nobody seemed to 
The woman 

That was 


to live anywhere else.’ 


without medical assistance 
more than 900 miles away. 
regard that as an exceptional occurrence. 
was healthy and child-bearing was natural. 
all there was to it! 

Of course, it would be absurd to regard these women, 
who have the true pioneer spirit that has helped to build 
up the outposts of the Empire, in the same way as one 
would regard the city-bred woman, who lacks initiative, 
who is unwilling to face hardships such 
found in any out-back world, no matter what the climate 
may be. But they are a living proof that life in the 
tropical portion of Northern Australia is possible for 
women and children, and is even a_ happy, health- 


as are 


giving life. 

Then to come to the story of the woman who has 
lived for a long period in the Northern Territory. Quite 
recently the English wife of an Australian settler at 
Darwin wrote to a Southern paper, in reply to a published 
statement which said “the climate of the Northern 
Territory white family life as we 
know it.” 

She stated that with her husband she had been living 
in the territory for more than sixteen years. Five of their 


prohibits the 


six children had been born there, and, according to ihe 
mother, “ healthier children could not be found.” After 
a busy one carried on 


“T have 


giving details of her domestic life 
without 
proved from practical experience that a sensible white 
She toid 
stories of a white woman who had lived forty-cight years 
in the territory without having a trip away. That 
woman had reared her children, and had lived to see 
her grand-children and great-grandchildren. In a calm, 
practical sivain the Englishwoman reiterated: *‘* The 
I would not live 


much assistanec—she continued : 


woman's life can be lived in the territory.” 


territory is a white man’s country. 
south again after the free, open air, healthy life I 
know here.” 

The Report of the Medical Conference at Brisbane 
contains such statements as: “ There is no evidence 
indicating that tropical Northern Australia is in any way 
unsuited for the development of a virile white race.” 
And: ‘* After mature consideration of sources of infor- 
mation embodying the results of long and varied pro- 
fessional experience and observation in the Australian 
tropics, the Congress is unable to tind anything pointing 
to the existence of inherent or insuperable chstacles in 
the way of the permanent occupation of tropical Australia 
by a healthy, indigenous white race.” 

Frepa STERNBERG, 
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MR. SHAW AND IMMORTALITY 


“Those are pearls which were his eyes.” 
§ he plays of Mr. George Bernard Shaw are at the 
present day perhaps nowhere so little performed 
as in London. It is therefore almost an event that 
Londoners should within a few weeks have had ay 
opportunity of secing so many of his plays. First came 
The Philanderer, at the Everyman, and now there are 
St. Joan at the Regent and the Macdona Players at the 
Chelsea Palace. This cycle includes over a dozen plays, 
nearly all of Mr. Shaw’s earlier pericd; they are the 
plays of the Edwardian cartoonist—the whole galaxy of 
his sparkling social satire. It is very interesting to see 
these comedies, once apparently almost incomprehensibly 
intellectual, played by these artists in the atmosphere of 
this particular theatre, at “ Popular Prices ” -to packed 
Neither the theatre nor the players nor the 
audience is highbrow, and we see at last the plays robbed 
of all preciosity and snobbery, and realize how much 
vigour there is in them and how ready we are for them at 
last. 

Finally there has been the too brief season of Jitta’s 
-ltonement at the Grand at Putney—-Mr. Shaw’s transla- 
tion of his translator’s play. A very pretty problem 
in influence and origin, this play presents, incidentally, 
a problem that, alas! I can’t discuss till a copy of Herr 
Trebitsch’s play comes from Germany. You’d think 
some London bookseller would stock it temporarily, 
but you'd be wrong. Now, this list of Shaw pro- 


houses. 


ductions might be nothing in Berlin, mnd no doubt 
would mark the slack season in Stockholm, Munich, 
Prague or Budapest—the sort of time when tgicatre 
managers feel like putting on a safe draw. But here, 
to see so much Shaw sets us rather laboriously 
thinking. 

Laboriously and also diflidently, partly because Mr. 
Shaw has so obviously thought and said so much about 
himself, and partly because all this Middle-Kurop 
popularity has its sinister side. Somewhere there are 
thick beoks, closely printed, and there are Theses written 
by the earnest for their Professorships and Doctorates. 
In these every conceivable aspect of Shaw must have 
been exhaustively discussed, with a collation of texts 
and an immense bibliography. “ 'Vhe Telephone con- 
versation in the works of George Bernard Shaw” 
(remarkable “The Exit in Shaw.” 
“Shaw's final Curtains,” his punctuation (do they 
do those spaced letters in German I wonder ?), his 
heroes, his heroines, his old men (“ Polonianism in 
Shaw’), his First Acts and his Love Scenes. The only 
ene that I really grudge is the large treatise that must 


absence of), 


inevitably have been written on “* Domestic Servants in 
Shaw’s plays of the Early and Middle Periods.” (1 
should only have made an essay of it, of course, but it 
is the perfect subject.) There would be the waiter in 
You Never Can Tell and the footman who is brother to 
a duke in Fanny's First Play, Straker (I should have 
tried to argue him a failure) and, tinally, the Parlourmaid 
in Back To Methuselah. 

But these things, even if unread, get into the air. 
And yet, 


though there may be too much contemporary Shaw com- 


rey 


The commentator wields a terrible weapon. 
ment, I wish we had had a little more Shakespearean, 
if only to help in the matter of “ placing” Mr. Shaw 
before his time. Is it just possible that Shaw will be re- 
membered as a poet and a mystic? It is possible, for 
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instance, that his contemporaries looked 
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queen 


ac we look upon Shaw. It would be a reasonable view 
for a contemporary in whose mind Coriolanus and that 
acifist tract Troilus and Cressida or Julius Caesar had 
particularly stuck, to see Shakespeare as a playwright 
certainly, but still more as a_ sociologist albeit an 
amusing dog, 2 man with no particular respect for any- 
body, who in his more serious moments could pitch 
The historical plays 
all had their application once and so had those speculations 
We have seen this 
sort of thing happen in our own time in the case of 
He used to be thought a realist, but to us now 
What lives of him is the 
he brought a castle down 


in polities with a powerful spade. 
on kings and other rulers of men. 


Ibsen. 
he is a romantic and a mystic. 
sound of ** Harps in the air” 
on to the plush cloth of the sitting-room table, and 
harnessed the of Rosmersholm to the 
yillage fly in which we sit trembling. 


‘white horses ”’ 


Did that happen to Shakespeare, and will it happen 
toShaw ? When the ills are cured for which a dramatist’s 
thoughts were medicinal, and when from time, the strength 
is out of both balsam and blister, then do we see the 
politician or the far-sighted social reformer only as a 
poet ? 


* Those are pearls 


which were his eyes.” 


However, as far as we can see at the moment Shaw 


e 
has not put poetry into ail 


his plays, though some seem 
tome almost entirely poetic. Indeed, some of them seem 
to us now, technically, the lineal descendants of Ben 
Jonson. 
truly that most of Shaw’s characters are men and women 
with the inhibitions Icft out, that is to say they all live 


One of his commentators has remarked very 


up to their principles or peculiarities. 

And what is that but the principle of ‘“* The Humours ” 
which was, as far as English literature is concerned, first 
formulated by Ben Jonson? You postulated that one 
man’s humour was g! 


uttonous, another’s avaricious, 





end a third’s amorous, and these characters remaincd 
lixed—* Every Man in his Humour” to the end of the 
play. So all your attention could be devoted to the 
involutions of your plot, to the brilliance and neatness 
of your dialogue, and to a minute observation of contem- 
porary manners. 
Some such process of fixing and freeing as Ben Jonson 
applied to his characters’ appetites and emotions, Shaw 
performs for his personages’ intellectual convictions, 
St. Joan, Tanner, Major 
and Julius Caesar have each had the brake taken off 


ome intellectual 


Jarbara, Ramsden, Higgins, 


or moral conviction by which they are, 
werefore, thereafter ruled unless overcome by an exterior 
foree—Tanner by Anne Whitefield, for instanee. She is 
an example of the rarer Shaw character who is ruled 
by an instinct set free 

But perhaps Julius Caesar should not have come into 
the list. 
men and women with no brakes; Napoleon was one of 
them; and Mr. Shaw 
Julius Caesar was another 
both? But this is one of Mr. Shaw’s poetic plays and 


For there are occasionally born into the world 


wants to discuss whether or no 


or was Cleopatra, or were they 


in it as in the others in that list—Androcles and the Lion, 
for instance, St. Joan and Heartbreak House—the people 
matter more than the ideas. And it is, I hazard, these 
plays, with their beauty, their grandeur and their magic, 
which will outlast medicinal plays whose use will pass 
with the abuses they ridicule. But if we decide this let 
us not be ungrateful. If they grow old it will be because 
they have done the work of cleansing us of this or that 
folly. If the satiric plays ever become so old-fashioned 
as to be tedious, may we live to see it! 


A. Winurams-Biuiuis, 







OIL, ON 


THE WATERS 
YHE pollution of the waters of the sea that g'rdles 
Britain has gone further than the most highly 
Wherever 
we go down to the sea on the South Coast, the silver 
of the girdle is tarnished to an unpleasant 
Hard metallic tints of green and purple and yellow arc 
reflected from successive scums of oil. The Dart, to 
give one example, often looks like a roadway outside 
some trysting place of motors that have dripped and 
oozed at their leisure on to the tarry surface. Vehement 
protests have been heard from naturalists and humane 


exaggcrated of all the lamentations suggests. 


ridescence, 


observers on all parts of the coast who have watched 
the seabirds first shackled and then killed by the fouling 
of their feathers, from shipowners who are a little con- 
science-stricken by the damage the new fuel and more 
extensive oil freightage has left in its wake, and from 
the more general public who vacht and who bathe. 

But searcely anyone has exposed or investigated the 
evil influences of this waste oil on the bed of the sea 
and on the vegetable and animal life it supports. Some- 
thing has been done unofficially by yachtsmen in the 
Isle of Wight, and their findings are ominous. “The 
symbol of the calamity is a great piece of stone, broken 
off from a solid reck only approachable at low tide. 
It has been turned a dirty black colour by the deposit 
of oil-refuse that has undergone 
‘rich,’ though happily strange 


a sea-change into some- 
thing very far from 
to the place. 
floor of the sea in this and other bays; and it is not, 
The dye comes 
bathers, and quit 

destroys all the pleasantness of the recreation. What 
effect it has on the fish is not yet proved; but fishing 


Such a black layer is spread over the 


in Bacon’s phrase, “ fast of its colour.” 
{ 


off on the soles of the fect of the 


experiments also have been made, and where many 
fish were, now is none. The indications are that the 
more highly prized species have altogether abandoned 
their old haunts. The substance, which much resembles 
tar in outward 


to inhabitants of the sea as is road refuse to the more 


appearance, is probably as injurious 
delicate river fish. Experience as well as_ scientific 
test have proved that a very small percentage of tar 
in the water may kill trout, by direct poisoning as weil 
It is as certain as may 


be that a coating of black oily matter over the rocks 


as by destruction of their food. 


and stones would banish all fish whose habit it is to 
frequent the bottom of the sea. And the offence would 
be cumulative. The black deposit will spread and 
thicken, quite destroying weeds along with the animals 
lived them. Iixpert 


official enquiry by chemists and marine biologists has 


and animaleulae that among 
become an urgent practical obligation. 

This danger has been generally disregarded, partly 
because the oil on the surface is a more immediate 
threat ; and the appeal to our sentiment is overwhe!ming, 
A gull caught in the oil touches the deepest misery that 
its nervous system allows it to plumb. Mammals and 
birds both can endure pain with admirable fortitude. 
They may recover from very serious maiming because 
distress seldom suppresses their vitality or at all limits 
their sense of self protection. The curative powers 
are strong in their body and give confidence. The gull 
that has swum into an oil patch has little or no defence. 
The efforts to clean the feathers further soil the rest. 
The birds lose their power of flight and have no moment's 
rest from the Nessus shirt in which they are wrapped. 
the species best 


A bird such as the black-headed gull 
known to Londoners—does not naturally live on the 


water, and if it loses power of flight, 


while swimming 
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in an estuary, inevitably starves. It is difficult to 
assess the number of casualties amongst the birds on 
our coasts, but all along the South Coast and in the 
harbours of both the East and West Coast the gulls are 
continually dying of the effects. You see them caugh t 


You find their dead bodies. Some few are poisoned, 
by it. Seme are drowned. Some are starved. Some 
are killed by their enemies. While such conditions 


prevail at home, we cannot with any clearness of con- 
science protest against cruelties to animals in alien 
fields. 

HIow far a ecmplete remedy for the nuisance is avail!- 
«ble, no one is quite sure; but everyone who has gone 
into the question knows that it may be abated by very 
simple regulations. Doubtless theories of the cause 
are numerous. Some hold that the worst excesses are 
due to the belated escape of oil from ships sunk during 
the War. There is some reason to believe that the 
quite extraordinary drift of a thick black treacly refuse 
on to Dover beach— where it was scooped up in buckets 
and burnt, both on the shore and on water—was 
outside the control of any authority. It is tolerably 
certain that many tons of oil lie on the bed of the sea, 
and all of it must be released as chemical and mechanical 
action eats into the walls of the tanks or reservoirs of the 
sunk ships. Some belittle the inferences drawn from 
the iridescent surface of the waters ; and it is, of course, 
theoretically true that oil tends to spread itself thinner 
and thinner till the film becomes so tenuous that a 
quart or less may suflice to cover acres. But when all 
concessions are made, it remains abundantly clear that 
merchant ships, ships of the Navy and oil-tank vessels 
all diseharge a certain amount of oil and refuse oil on 
to the water. The one provision made against the 
practice is contained in the Oil in Navigable Waters 
Act. If it were always faithfully obeyed, as it probably 
is not, it would still remain quite ineffective, as it only 
forbids the ejection of oil within the three-mile limit. 
How miserably inadequate that interval must be anyone 
who has cither experienced a south-west wind on the 
South Coast or sailed down the galloping current of the 
Sound will easily understand. The refuse might reach 
the shores of the Isle of Wight within a few hours. Much 
more drastic regulation is demanded. Mr. McClean, 
representing the Anglo-American Oil Company, has 
sigued the report of a very strong and representative 
committee of shipowners and others professionally con- 
cerned with shipping. They recommend definite legis- 
lation as the moral of their very judicial enquiry into the 
immediate causes of the pollution. Their view is that 
the cruder oils, which are contrasted with the less harmful 
lighter oils, should not be “ enlarged” nearer the coast 
than 150 miles. The need of so wide a margin of safety 
points the necessity of international regulation, or at 
least the preaching of an international etiquette or moral 
jus gentium. The sea is a common possession. But 
while this most desirable consummation is being reached, 
our British men of science as well as our shippers may 
‘ach serve a useful and humane end by an investigation 
of the history of the oil after it appears on the waters. 
Hfow far does it evaporate ? How far is it deposited ? 
What chemical change does it wndergo?> What is the 
best treatment of it ? 
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ART 
MEDALS FROM THE MINT 


Tue recent batch of medals, which the Mint have given me 
an opportunity of examining, show appreciable Progress 
towards a higher standard of artistic merit. So far as I can 
recall, the only medal, struck by a private firm, which can 
come anywhere near these productions of the Mint, either jn 
execution or design, was the one which Nobel's were striking 
at their stall during the Wembley Exhibition. Very few of 
the private firms, however, seem to have any conscience con. 
cerning their duty either to the public or to tradition.  Tyj, 
negligence is reflected in the shoddy class of baubles whic) 
adorn the watch-chains of some of our young athletes, Thes 
eyesores, while signifying prowess in sport, at the same ting 
advertise the wearer's (and manufacturer's) aesthetic insep. 
sibility. Ifthe Mint authorities could be persuaded to strike 
a few stock designs relating to sport they would not only 
perform a great public service, but would also win the grati- 
tude of a number of modest sportsmen who have been ashamed 
to wear their awards ; for I feel sure that the quality, or lack 
of it, in medals must account for, at least, some of the modesty 
displayed. It is very difficult to understand exactly why 
the medallic art has come to such grief in the hands of 
private firms, for the two leading principles in medal striking 
seem, to me, to be quite compatible with commercial economy, 
A good medallie design should be, first of all, conceived in its 
medium ; it should give the appearance of having evolved 
from the medal. In other words, a medallic design should be 
a metallic design ; it should have none of that soft waxines: 
which is so usual in bad medals. Secondly, the design, 
because it is so small, should be very thoroughly simplified, s, 
that its unity can be appreciated at a glance. Once th 
designer has acquired the art of filling a space properly, by 
following these two principles, he cannot go very far wrong in 
designing specifically for medals. He may afterwards 
proceed to further experimentation in texture values and so 
add still greater charm to his designs. 

Probably because of its superior technical proficiency, and 
perhaps, too, because it has a greater awareness of its guardian- 
ship of the tradition of medallie art, the Mint does produce 
medals which, on the whole, do not violate these first principles 
to the same degree as do the productions from the private 
firms. While none of the medals shown to me is distinctly bad, 
only a few display an originality which approaches that of 
some of the modern German medals, Two of the best of the 
medals have been designed (so far as I can judge from the 
style) by the same artist—Metcalfe. The * Institution of 
Structural Engineers’ ’’? medal has an appropriate design 
consisting of a tower, a bridge, a crane, and, in the back- 
ground, a pyramid. Although cach form is carried out with 
precision, yet the recession of each part of the design is ade- 
quately expressed. Similarly in the design on the reverse of the 
* Award Medal” to Exhibitors at the British Empire 
Exhibition, the architectural feature, which recedes so 
well from the boldly silhouetted Lion, is designed and 
executed with appropriate definition. The * Pool of London 
Plaquette,” by another artist, is, on the other hand, too 
soft and atmospheric in treatment, and is, perhaps, the least 
successful medal of the lot. The * First Empire Mining and 
Metallurgical Congress * medal is particularly successful for 
the crispness of its textures rather than for any great origi- 
nality of conception, It is unfortunate that the Mint 
does not have some showroom where the public could 
see the latest medals as soon as they are produced; for 
I feel sure that private commissions would increase  c¢nor- 
mously if the public could become acquainted with the fine 
work executed at the Mint, and the public are not yet aware 
of the value of the medal as a commemorative symbol suitable 
for an infinite variety of occasions. It is to be hoped that the 
authorities will be successful in awakening public interest in 
this neglected art, and in raising the aesthetic qualities of their 
work to a still higher degree. ‘Those who are interested in the 
great endeavour that the Mint is making in this direction 
would be well advised to obtain a copy of the Fifty-fourth 
Annual Report of the Deputy-Master and Comptroller of the 
Royal Mint (price 6s, net) from H1.M. Stationery Office. 

W. McCancr. 
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THE CINEMA 
SATIRE AND HISTORY 


Og superficial morality the cinema exhibits overmuch : there 
is happily none in Forbidden Paradise, a new film at the London 
ayilion produced by the talented Ernst Lubitsch. The story 
js slight : he has turned it into a satire on the stock story of 
the Queen loved by a commoner, of which Three Weeks is, of 
course, the absurdest example. Too often the cinema presents 
ys with a picture of attractive moral laxity, and tags a text at 
theend. ‘There is no text to Forbidden Paradise, nor was any 
necessary, for the laxity it shows is not attractive, though 
depicted with fine wit. A handsome Ruritanian officer is 
stupid enough to imagine that his amorous Queen loves him 
with the first and only love of her life. An old Prime Minister 
regards the goings-on of his royal mistress, the blunders of 
young men and the incorruptibility of revolutionary leaders 
with untroubled and competent cynicism. The unheroic 
officer slinks off to his characterless fiancée ; the Queen takes 
up with a foreign Ambassador ; the revolutionaries consent to 
support the throne for a consideration. So wags the world. 
A film like this, for all its faint bitterness, is worth a hundred 
senseless pictorial tracts. Technically and dramatically it is 
brilliant: there is not «a movement, a scene, but is full of 
meaning. The actors have been rendered fully expressive, 
though the honours go, once morc, to Adolphe Menjou as the 
Prime Minister. 

In The Miracle of the Wolves, now at the Capitol, one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the sincerity with which the French 
have presented a romantic episode of their history. That we 
should have enjoyed ten times more a story of the Wars of the 
Roses played in England with the same zeal and care by an 
English cast is certain; but we would rather have French 
historical spectacles from France than from America or Ger- 
many. The film is not perfectly managed, and though it has 
now been made much more coherent than it appeared on the 
first night, the profusion of scenes. characters and incidents 
is a little bewildering. There is a thrilling climax when the 
grave and lovely heroine, bearing a letter which is to save the 
King, beset by hungry wolves and pursued by evilly minded 
soldiers, kneels down in the snow and prays very simply to God 
tosave her and France. The wolves creep up to lick her hands 
before springing at her enemies. But this scene is shown too 
quickly and set too far from the conelusion to have its maxi- 
mum effect. The Miracle of the Wolves’ is sound rather than 
astonishing, though the Louis XT. of M. Dullin is superb. It 
is his performance, together with the genuine atmosphere and 
ring of the piece, which make 

Iris Barry. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE EPILOGUE TO “ST. JOAN ” 


| To the Editor of the Spectsxror.| 





Sin, I need not say anything about Mrs. Kimball's complaint 
in your issue of January 31st (which has reached me a little 
late in Madeira), except that the epilogue is incidentally 
useful as what impolite people call a Foolometer, a term 
Which I allow myself to use, with apologies to Mrs. Kimball, 
only for the sake of brevity. 

The truth is, Tam using her letter as an excuse for calling 
attention to a point in the critical reception of the epilogue 
Which has surprised me. In the story of St. Joan the tradition 
that a common English soldier tied two sticks together and 
gave them to her, and that she died with that cross in her 
bosom. has always seemed to me so heroic, and so redemptive 
of the otherwise unrelieved ferocity of our share in the tragedy, 
that Tinnocently supposed my fecling about it to be a general 
possession and consolation in no way peculiar to myself. 
Mr. Chesterton, who hyperbolically made the soldier break his 
spear, seemed to me to voice the national sentiment. It never 
occurred to me that it would be possible to tell Joan’s story 
on the stage and leave that soldier out. Of course, he under- 
Stood the historical situation too well to believe that any of 
Stafford’s or Warwick's men-at-arms, under the eye of their 
commanders and of the Church, dared have combined mutiny 


with heresy by such an act ; and I also know my business as a 
playwright too well to suppose that it could be effectively and 
credibly exhibited on the stage. Nevertheless it was clear 
that the soldier must have his pari as the hero of that frightful 
scene, 

This consideration alone, I should have thought, would have 
justified the epilogue, even if those which I thought it necessary 
to mention in my note in the playbill had not existed. 

To my astonishment none of my critics attached the smallest 
importance to the soldier; and most of them, when they 
mentioned him at all, seemed to regard him as a silly invention 
of my own. I gasped, and demanded of my soul whether this 
was the ignorance of utter illiteracy or a hopeless degeneration 
of the English spirit. I do not find Mrs. Kimball very reassur- 
ing. 

Perhaps if I were to rewrite the play, making Joan and the 
soldier playmates and child lovers at the beginning, with a 
long separation, and then, on that fatal day, a thrilling recog- 
nition by the Maid of her old love in the Earl of Warwick, 
the Earl could fling her his cross-hilted sword, and the two 
together could sweep the wretched foreigners from the field 
(Cauchon and the Inquisitor incidentally perishing in the 
flames), and marry and live happily ever after. Joan as 
Countess of Warwick would please those who feel that in my 
present version she is hardly a lady: and the advantage of 
making the soldier an Karl instead of a common blackguard, 
with all the stains of that miserable war on his soul, is obvious. 

Only, it might turn out that the inarticulate British playgoer, 
with all his faults, is more faithful to a heroic tradition than 
the professional playgoer who prints his opinions.--1 am, 
Sir, &e., G. Bernarp Siaw. 

{Our readers may have forgotten that in our issue of 
January 31st Mrs. Kimball protested against the epilogue 
as a * perfectly appalling” ending to the play. She said 
that all the impressions of three enchanted hours were for 
her wantonly destroyed by Mr. Shaw himself. Mr. Shaw, 
however, need not defend his soldier against The 
soldier is not only one of the most moving persons in a great 
play but he is also true to kind. That must be clear to any- 
one who knows the rank and file of our Army. If the tale 
of the soldier’s two sticks is only a legend, the inyentor knew 


s) 


us. 


his subject.—Ep. Spectator.| 
[Vo the Editor of the Spvcrsror.} 
Sirn,—May I give you another playgoer’s impressions of 
the epilogue to St. Joan? I read the play three times 
before I saw it, and each time, in the bodilessness of print, 
was enchanted with the ending. 

Its characteristic Shavian * salt “-—for 
cynicism his rendering of the old truism about the sepulchres 
fool's > remark that ii 


one cannot call 


of the prophets, nor yet the “ wise 
Joan were to return she would be burnt again in six months 

seemed to me to round off the wonderful story, and compicte 
its setting in the eternal fabric of self-repeating history. 
On the stage, I admit, it was a great disappointment. Still, 
I venture to think that what is required is not Mr. Shaw's 
scissors, but a stagecraft that would overcome the present 
crudity of presentment, and give the ghosts with something 


more of * ghostliness.”-I am, Sir, &c., xX. 


THE POLITICAL LEVY IN TRADE UNIONS 
|To the Editor of the Srecravor.| 

Sir,—-Many of your readers will read with interest and 
regret the view vou express on this subject under the head 
of News of the Week in the issue of the Spectator ot 
February 14th. There are a very large number of Trade 
Unionists who, although paying contributions to support 
Socialist politics, are at the same time in total disagreement 
with this, party. These workers are anxiously looking 
to this Trivate Members’ Bill to give them the political 
freedom which individually they have not the moral courage 
to demand from their unions. 

In many Trade Unions the member who is bold cnough 
to claim exemption is a marked man, being insulted and 
ostracized. As a result, most men continue to pay rather 
than earn a questionable notoriety, but how do these pcoplc 
The last election, I suggest, proved that they did 


If this is correct. then a man who 


vote ? 
not vote for the Socialists. 
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pays to one candidate and votes for another falls into the 
category of individuals whom Lord Justice Farwell referred 
to in the Osborne case in the following terms: ‘* The man 
who throughout desires the return of A and yet wittingly 
and willingly assists the return of B by subscriptions or 
otherwise stultifies himself ranks in point of intelligence 
with the man who votes at the poll for both of the opposing 
candidates. To constrain a man to such imbecility is to 
‘nsult him and is besides an injury to the community in 
preventing freedom of election.” 

The proposed Act will do nothing to effect the right of 
Trade Unions to collect and use moneys for political purposes, 
but what it will seek to do is to put an end to the individual 
being dragooned and coerced into paying for politics in 
which he not only does not believe but which in many cases 
are an insult to his patriotism. Members of Trade Unions 
may, for political purposes, be placed into three classes— 
(1) those who pay because they believe in the politics of 
ihe Union; (2) those who object and claim exemption ; 
(3) those who pay because they are afraid to do otherwise. 
Surely the last mentioned are entitled to protection and 
political freedom. One cannot conceive that when Par- 
liament passed the Trade Union Act of 1913 the members 
ever intended that one section of a Trade Union should 
compel another section to support by its subscriptions 
political opinions with which the latter is in entire dis- 
agreement. But this is actually the position as it is to-day 
throughout the country. 

I note you propose to deal further with this subject in 
your next issue. In view of the absolute fairness which you 
invariably show on all questions, and as the subject is one 
of such general importance and interest, may I hope that 
you will give not only the views of an expert against the 
Government giving its support to the Bill but also the views 
of one of the many experts who hold the opposite opinion? 
It should not be overlooked that the present Government is 
pledged to give political freedom, and in face of the unanimous 
support which resolutions on this matter have annually 
received at the Conservative conferences, Would the Govern- 
ment be wise to go in face of such publie opinion ?—I am, 
sir, &e., SypNrEY E. D. Wu:son. 

Priesifield Lodge, Burnopfield, Co. Durham. 


THE POST OFFICE AND THE TREASURY 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,— For more years than I like to think I have asked, ** Why 
not treat the Post Oflice as a business proposition ? > When 
the Spectator takes to asking the same question, perhaps we 
may Legin to get a move on. 

The process of transformation falls under two heads: In 
the first place, the Post Office budget must be separated from 
the general budget of the country, and the Post Office must 
produce its own balance-shect showing the result of each year's 
trading. At present the Chancellor of the Exchequer informs 
us annually, when he is talking about his receipts, that he will 
receive fifty odd millions sterling from the Post Office. When 
he passes to the expenditure side of his budget, he informs us 
that he has to provide fifty odd millions sterling for the expenses 
of the Post Office. Surely what we want to know is whether, 
after the Post Office has been credited with its own receipts 
und debited with its own expenditure, including interest on 
capital, the result on balance is on the debit or the credit side. 
Further, the Post Office runs many businesses : letters, tele- 
uraphs, telephones, and banking in various forms. We should 
like to have what we get in the statutory railway returns, a 
balance-sheet of each of the separate undertakings, and a 
general balance-sheet summarizing the result of the under- 
taking as a whole. 

Nowadays tke State railway systems in almost every 
country have separate railway budgets: Canada, South 
Africa, Japan, India, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, &e. This budget separation I venture to describe as 
the first stage of the necessary reform. But it is only the first 
stage. 

The second stage must be the emancipation of the Post 
Office from the existing detailed control by the Treasury. It 
can only be due to historic causes that the same methods of 
control are applied to the Post Office as to, for instance, the 
Admiralty and the War Office, The Post Office is a great 


a 


department, spending about as much, and having under its 
orders a staff much larger than the Navy and nearly as large 
as the Army. It is comparatively modern. The Army and 
the Navy are old ; and the methods of control applied to the 
Army and the Navy were presumably extended to the Pog 
Office without consideration of the difference between the 
cases. 

And yet surely the subject-matter is so different that logie 
demands that the control should be different. The Admiralty 
and the War Office merely spend. The earning side of the Pog 
Office is at least as important as the spending side. Subject 
to certain limitations of public service, the Post Office jg 
essentially a commercial enterprise. And the essence of com. 
mercial enterprise is wise spending, if thereby net revenue cay 
be increased. In commercial enterprise, if we want net results, 
we put the best man we can find at the head ; give him a very 
free hand in changing methods, incurring new expenditure 
and in selecting and promoting his staff. And finally we judge 
him by results. If there ever was a company in which the 
general manager was subordinate to the accountant, it has 
probably by now disappeared through the doors of the Bank. 
ruptey Court. 

I submit that this is the ideal towards which we must work. 
if we are to make the Post Office a business proposition. We 
shall not get there all at once ; but this must be the goal, 
There is nothing novel in the idea. I will not trespass on 
your space to cite all the instances that could be given. I will 
take just two recent ones, both inside the British Common- 
wealth. The Canadian National Railways, with 22,000 miles 
of line, are organized as a company, with a president and a 
board of directors exercising the same powers as are exercised 
by the president and directors of the Canadian Pacific Company 
alongside. The Government is the sole shareholder, and natu- 
rally has the final voice in big questions. But with the ordinary 
management the Government does not interfere. In India 
within the last few months the State Railways have been given 
commercial freedom. They earn and receive their own 
revenues ; thereout they pay their own expenses, including 
interest on the capital invested in them, and a sum—fixed at 
present as 1 per cent. on the capital involved—as profit to the 
Government that took the risk of building them and carried 
them when they could not pay their own way. The balance 
they are free to devote to railway purposes. 

I submit that, if the British Post Office is to be a business 
proposition, it must be organized on the same principle. It 
must take its own receipts, and pay its own expenses, including 
interest on the capital that has been provided for Post Office 
purposes, and in addition such sum, if any, as may from time 
to time be regarded as reasonable for the Post Office to pay 
in relief of the genera! taxation of the country. Clearly, if 
large changes of policy are contemplated, the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in the last resort the Cabinet 
and the House of Commons, must be consulted. But the 
existing Treasury control must cease. The Postmaster-General 
should occupy a position analagous to that of the chairman of 
a company, who interprets the shareholders and the general 
manager to each other. And the general manager should be 
not a Civil Servant, but the best man of business that can be 
found, and paid such a salary as he may be worth. If I am 
correctly informed, the salary of the President of the Canadian 
National Railways is about four times the salary of the Cana- 
dian Minister of Railways.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Albany, Piccadilly. W. M. Acwortm. 


THE CARLISLE SCHEME 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Str,—tThe great majority of English men and women devoutly 
hope that the red dawn of revolution is very far from rising 
over this island. But if anything is likely to bring it appreci- 
ably nearer, surely it lies in the bland assumption, by the 
Dean of Durham and some of his clerical brethren, of the 
infallibility of the State—that State which gives and takes 
away, and is apparently in their eyes for ever blessed. Kings 
we know and Governments we know ; but what is this nvysteri- 
ous entity—the State ? 
The Dean of Durham argues that if the State is justified 
in taxing the liquor trade it may surely be justified in control- 
ling it. Let me assure Bishop Welldon that in my opinion 
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the fact that I pay ample and sufficient taxes to the State in 
my ¢a ipacity as a citizen does not confer upon it the smallest 

right to control what I shall eat, what I shall drink, or where- 
withal I shall be clothed. 

As regards Control I assume the Dean is not oblivious of the 
Home Office, the Licensing Justices, Compensation Authorities, 
and the Police. Finally, may I respectfully enquire if he is in 
favour of State Purchase as carried out at Carlisle, or State 
Acquisition with an illusory compensation as laid down under 
Reorganization in the Bishop of Oxford’s Bill? The two 
schemes are as far as the Poles asunder.—I am, Sir, &c., 

I. P. WHirereab. 


AMERICAN REPUDIATED LOANS 
[To the Editor of the Spucraton.] 

Sin,—My grandfather possessed many worthless bonds for 
Joans to American States, repudiated after the Union. I 
alwavs understood these were not loans to the Southern 
States for the purpose of financing the Civil War, but repre- 
sented money lent for railways and developing the country. 
That they were repudiated simply on the States being merged 
into the Union would seem to be as much a quibble as if in 
private life a woman refused to pay debts contracted before 
marriage ; and one feels there must be some good reason for 
the repudiation, but I never sce it alluded to, and should be 
grateful for an explanation. If it was that they were too 
poor, surely the positions are reversed now. 

Americans think it would be very unjust if private persons 
who lent their money to the Allies in the War should not be 
paid by the countries to whom they lent it ; but that would 
seem to be the position into which they put private persons 
here in the unless there is some explanation 
morally satisfying. You—a friend of America—will anyhow 
not be unfair to her.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

66 Park Street, W. D. RosertTson, 

[We published the facts with regard to the repudiated 
loans in the Spectator of October 14th, 1922.— Ep. Spectator.] 


ast century, 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.]} 
Sirn,—Much is being said and written about workmen's 
houses and factories; but I have seen no reference to an 
experiment that seems to me the most hopeful of all. In 
Hertfordshire, within the area of Welwyn Garden City, 
600 coitages are being built and will be inhabited by workmen 
engaged in what is called Regional Development—one of 
the “ blessed words ” of the day. Such work is temporary, 
but it is expected that in the sequel factories will come to 
the workman, instead of workmen going to the factories ; 
ind thus the slums will be cleared by this ingenious method 
of decentralization.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Beacu Thomas, 


Wheathampstead Place, Uerts. 


FROM AN INDIAN READER 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 
Sin,—Need I say how much those of us Indians who believe 
in the Indo-British connexion appreciate your paper and its 
policys?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cain Sincu. 
Pokaran House, Jodhpur (Rajputana), India. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—-It is unfortunate that the critic of painting in a literary 
journal has of necessity to be a literary man, with results 
that can hardly be expected to be more enlightening than 
if literary criticism were undertaken by painters. In his 
article on the exhibition of the Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters, now on view at the Royal Academy, your critic 
falls foul of the portrait painter because he is not a psycho- 
logist, a photographer or one who can be trusted to give 
“a really seientific analysis” of his sitter. 'The artist is 
proud of not claiming to be any of these things. He does 
not deal in bold scientific facts at all, but in live impressions 





of things seen. 
things that pass before his eye, nothing is so wonderful as 


And. of all the wonderful pageant of visual 


a face. The art of portrait painting consists in conveying 
by means of paint the things that have impressed him in 
his sitter. In a fine portrait you are not presented with 
the facts, but with a live impression of them, hot from the 
consciousness of the painter. You have no need to use 
your own observation, as you are presented with the penc- 
trating vision of the artist, ready made. This is the explana- 
tion of what puzzled your critic, namely, 
can read so little of character from the 
by the actuality ” 
portrait. He is presented with a larger vision than his 
own. The difference between cold facts and a work of art 
is the difference between a Blue Book and a moving specch 
embodying the facts it contains.—I am, Sir, &c., 
liarnouww Sreep, 


spectator who 
varied data offered 
often seeing so much more in the painted 


23 Campden Till Square, W. 8. 

[Our critic, Mr. McCance, writes : “ That it is not essential 
to be a hen in order to know a bad egg from a good one” is the 
obvious though meritricious reply that the critic who has 
had no training in the craft of painting might make to the 
first sentence of Mr. 
question, however, has served a Jong apprenticeship in the 


Speed's letter. ‘The particular critic in 


** hen-house ” and has only lately come over the fence amongst 


Being 
is a literary man (in spite 


the general public in order to broaden his education. 
sed to accept himself, not : 
of Mr. Speed's judgment), but as one of the ordinary 
he objects to Mr. Speed's cursory dismissal of that public 


as a crudely insensitive mass which welcomes * ready made’ 


now plea 
pablic, 


observations hurled at it. Perhaps some of us, indeed, have 


such an intensely human interest in our fellow beings that 
the painted portrait seems to us all the more dull and inade- 
quate as a medium for the portrayal of character. Some 
of us actually enjoy using our faculties, and do have live, 
very live, impressions. When artists 
within their own realm, and canawaken our aesthetic responses, 


are content to practise 
we are even willing, nay, forced, to dissociate Cur extremely 
active minds from the intensely alive and vital subject in 
order 
For every great work of art should be a 
existing in its own rights, independent of, though stimulated 
by, its subject-matter, whether it be portrait, figure or land- 


to appreciate more fully the artist's act of creation. 


separate act of creation 


scape. Some of us, too, are able to experience keen artistic 

pleasure from those Jurid speeches delivered in Hyde Park 

even when we consciously know that they have no relationship 
Bl 


whatever to the facts in the Blue Book which they purport to 
elucidate.”"—Ep. Spectator.] 


WHOLEMEAL AND OTHER BREAD 
[To the Editor of the Srrx 


years ago wholemeal bread was introduced at a 


raror.| 
Sir,— Some 
large Public School and was given up after a term or two 
because the boys preferred white bread, and because it was 
eventually understood that where meat is a regular item in 
the diet the additional nutritive quality in wholemeal, as 
compared to ordinary bread, is of no account. Do * the 
highest medical authorities ”’ referred to in the letter signed 
A. G. Folliott Stokes admit that wholemeal is of little or 
no importance to meat-eaters ?—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Eiex-Beursan. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraron.] 

Srr,—As one who has been in the thick of the fight, incompany 
with that veteran protagonist of bread and flour reform, t 
which she has devoted her life, Miss May Yates, from the 
days of the Standard Bread campaign, and indeed earlier, 
I have followed with great interest the correspondence in 
your columns. May I revert to one aspect of the probicm 
raised by you, viz., the difliculty, as matters stand, of obtaining 
wholemeal bread and flour? ‘This obstacle to progress was 
emphasised in conversation by a Scottish Medical Ollicer of 
Health, and is frequently brought to our notice. In this 
connexion a correspondent hits the nail on the head. ‘ The 
bakers,” she writes, ‘ need influencing. So many only bake 
wholemeal to order, and the working people will not bother 
to do that, They should be obliged at least to offer both 
sorts,”’ There is much to be said for going further and adopting 
the suggestion of our Vice-Chairman, Sir Marry Baldwin, 
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lately endorsed by Professor Leonard Hill, of a tax upon 
white bread and flour. Both would then come to be recog- 
nized as what they are and used to be—Juxuries. Failing 
that, the impoverished loaf might be sold as * fancy ~ bread, 
as wholemeal too often is. I shall be happy to send par- 
ticulars of literature on the subject and eontaining various 
recipes for home baking. It should, moreover, be remem- 
bered that there is wholemeal and wholemeal.—I am, Sir, &e.. 
Cuaries E. Hecur, 
Ifon. See., Food Education Society. 
329 Vaurhall Bridge Road, SW.1. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraron.| 
Sir, I get pure wholemeal flour very simply— by giving the 
Village carpenter some wheat which he grinds as fine as 
powder with his little engine. One can buy no flour under 
uny name as good as this. —I am, Sir, &e., FF, Berney. 
The Grange, St. James, Halesworth, Suffolk, 


[To the Editor of the Sercrxror.] 

Sin, - May I take up a little of your valuable space and tell 
your readers that most excellent wholemeal bread can be 
made very easily at home by even a novice at cooking with 
the coarse wholemeal to be obtained from the Army and 
Navy Stores, the only place where so far I have discovered 
I can procure it: 9 tablespoonfuls of wholemeal with a 
teaspoonful of salt, brown sugar and bicarbonate of soda, 
and half a teaspoonful of cream of tartar— all mixed together 
dry. This should be made fairly moist with milk (if sour 
it is all the better), turned on to a lightly floured board and 
well kneaded. Bake on a greased tin, in a moderately quick 
oven. Unlike the brown bread one buys, this keeps very 
fresh and is always so much appreciated that IT wonder more 
people do not make it.- Tam, Sir, &e., 

A Novice 


a'r COOKING, 


POLISHED RICE 
|¥o the Editor of the Svecrsror.| 
Sir, A friend of mine, on learning that Eastern peoples 
live so very largely upon rice, has been giving it frequenily 
to her family in the belief that it is of real food value. She 
now hears of a commodity, polished rice, which is practically 
worthless and she is, therefore, most anxious to know 
whether the ordinary rice upon the market has been de- 
vitalized ; also whether it is possible to buy it with all its 
nutrient properties. I am, Sir, &e., 
V. D. La Tovcur. 

Craven Arms, Shropshire. 

{We believe that the terrible disease Beri-beri is always 
found in those districts of the Kast where in recent years 
polished rice (rice deprived of its vitamines) has been imported 
and that the disease does not appear where rice in its original 
form is still used. The rice sold here is usually “ polished,” 
but, fortunately, we get our vitamines from other food. Ep, 
Spectator. | 


THEIR MASTER'S FACE 
|To the Editor of the Sevcrsxror.]| 

Sin, 1 think some of your readers may be interested by the 
following story. On the morning of Saturday, January 17th, 
I received a framed picture of myself, in oils, head and shoulders, 
life size, and having nowhere to place it for the moment 
I propped it upon and against the back of an old fashioned 
settee in the hall. In the afternoon my family and I were 
out till after tea, and on our return the parlourmaid informed 
us that in our absence she had found my two cocker spaniels 
sitting on the edge of the settee licking the face of my picture 
which was under glass and serabbling the glass with their 
paws as if to make me come out and take them for their 
usual walk, The maid had to wash the glass in consequence, 

We were very pleased by the incident because the oceasion 
does not often arise to test the instinct of dogs to take notice 
of and recognize a likeness in a pieture—and, of course, it 
was a fine testimonial to the excellence of the likeness.—-I 
am, Sir, &ce., 

Cecir M. Cuarman, 
The Cottage, Roehampton, SW, 


AN APPEAL 

{To the Editor of the Specrsror.] 
Sin.- The best results in social reform are obtained by con. 
structive individual work. Will one of your readers who 
knows the blessedness of home life make this possible for 
five families, now living in verminous misery, by purchasing 
the frechold of a house in one of London's poorest avenr 
for £450? The shell is goed, and management on Octavia 
Hill Jines would soon bring happiness and comfort to the hone 
and health to the children. If, supplementing the public 
and private building schemes, cach who could, would mak, 
x good home life possible for the families in one house in y 
poor area, London would soon be transformed. I will mos 
gladly give all details to anyone interested. T am, Sir, &¢., 

(Miss) Epvirn Nevitir, 
Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, WiC, 


ONE RESULT OF THE FOGS 

|To the Editor of the Svevcrxror.| 
Sin, The Daily Mail on January 13th informed us that 
elaborate schemes are in progress in the Zoo to protect tropical 
birds and snakes from the ravages of our London fogs, and 
to supply the reptile and bird houses with ultra-violet rays 
This laudable project is to go forward at once, it seems, 
so that our snakes and feathered friends may never again 
suffer sueh a dastardly visitation as the last fog, during 
which ‘dark patches were found on the lungs of certain 
victims.’ I search the daily Press in vain for reports of 
* dark patches * found on the lungs of any of the thousands 
of poor and ailing children who, like the snakes and _ birds, 
have had to struggle through this unprecedented winter. 
But we know that the dark patches are there, too many 
and too terrible to bear report. 

The articles published in the Spectator on © The Crim 
of the Slum,’ and on “Sunshine and Clean Air” rang 
out indeed with an insistent clangour upon our 
days. Like the bell of Savonarola, they 
sinners in our millions to repentance. But accompanied 
even as their message was by an awful warning of carkaess 
and of filth. how many heard it? Llow 
erying out mea culpa? 

It cannot be possible that Londoners are still content to 
blame natural causes for these repeated and ruinous fogs. 
Even were ignorance their plea in the past, the splendid 
‘ampaign for enlightenment with regard to atmospheric 
pollution which is now being conducted in the Spectator 
must have driven home to many of them a belated sense 
of their own guilt. And yet the only tangible result in 
preventive measures of the recent fogs would seem to be 
an elaborate scheme for the defence of the lungs of birds 
and reptiles. The latter, having no limbs, are at least 
immune from rickets! Ilow Margaret McMillan and other 
gallant workers for the children of the Kast End must rejoice 
jn our social conscience !—I am, Sir, &e., 

Kare O'Brien, 
Acting Secretary, Sunlight Leagur 
Sub-Editor, Sunlight, 
37 Russell Square, London, WiC. 1. 
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many are now 


A IIOUSE ASSISTANTS’ CENTRE 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 
Sir, Having followed with much interest the letters contr- 
buted to your columns by ** Ann Pope,” I write to say that if 
the project of the House Assistants’ Centre could be revived 
I should be most willing to help in carrying it forward, I have 
had long experience of the difliculties of catering, cleaning, and 
serving in households in varying circumstances, and know that 
the house assistant is a person to be very anxiously considered. 
Where she is efficient the family has good reason to rejoice — 
and to do it with trembling ; where she is inefficient they have 
every right to complain. Only practical wearing of a yoke, 
however. can reveal to anyone why and where it chafes, and 
why it is unlikely that educated women and girls will take up 
service under other women while the present system— or lack 
of system—prevails. But experience also enables those who 


have it to see the more excellent way. The problem of domestic 
service is not going to be solved by conferences, however inte- 
resting these may be; the House Assistants’ Centre scheme 
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jes, however, Offer a reasonable means of reaching a much- more fully the case as it appears to them. vou wou!d give them 
oes, 1 ‘ 2 fet ; ue , 
on i-be-desired end. the hospitality of your columns.—f am, Sir, &c., 
. 0- . ra 
who it would pay a group of housewives tostart and support such Caries TENNYSON, 
for centre by forming an association among themselves and Federation of British Industries, Deputy Director, 
) a . . - - % ° : . ‘ . ‘ : 
sing taking the initiative. It would be a more creditable thing for 39 St. James's Street, London, S.WW. 1. 
ia nterprising women than to complain of the inability of registry {We have long supported the action of the Mint (being 
e c ¥ Ss ° é ° _ ° . 
via ices to mect their insistent and repeated demands. May I, convinced that, as in France, such action will be for the good 
3 al " > ‘ ‘ . ° 
= therefore, place the following suggestion before your readers, of the industry as a whole), and we cannot consent now to 
blie many of whom have doubtless been as interested in Ann have an embargo laid upon us as though the matter were 
ake pope's letters as I have ? comparable to a legal case which is sub judice.—Ep, 
ha \ house is now vacant close to Regent's Park which offers ~ Spectator. | 
ost ample accommodation for a practising kitchen, with scullery 
_ nd offices, a students’ sitting-room (or stillroom for storage P QO E - R Y 
’ - . . 
. of home-made produce); it has large upper rooms, and its Bu 
' ymost floors could be let off as service flats, the rents ah We , Ab Ys : rN 
io top | | ervie rent THAMES VALLEY IN WINTER 
fom which would help to defray cost of maintenance. There 
isa pleasant garden and separate kitchen entrance. Only fur sleeping carth around her breathes 
interior redecoration is required, the house otherwise being rhis winter-veil of mist that wreathes 
in perfect condition. The lease is twenty-eight years. Her lowland Thames: in sleep profound 
at \ housewives’ association might acquire this property by She lets her leaves fall and her fruits; 
ral nurchase or rental and start a Centre. Members’ subscriptions Her sap sinks down, her thrusting roots 
eee . ‘ . ° , Pin i. 
nd ould entitle them to being * suited ” with an assistant free test from their labour underground. 
: of further charge, while the association would be entitled to Look to the clouds ; they rise and shape 
S, levy a percentage on wages received for the first vear to repay Along the hills, yet soon eseayx 
ny the cost of training. Other sources of income for the main- To earth, then back to heaven again. 
ng tenance of the Centre would be rents from the service flats (or They run through all things, they are dew, 
in woms, if divided) and from the sale of home-made produce Vapour and hail and ocean, too, 
of such as bottled fruits, jams, pickles, cakes and cooked dishes, Sap and the blood within thy vein. 
As One such Centre established would lead to the founding of e as 
| gags 7 Behold the fallen leaf: as vet 
” more, and in course of time the present system — or lack of it : gf wa 
3 dese, ; . It keeps its form, but lving wet 
r. would disappear. Many educated girls prefer the variety 4 oa ; 
é ; ee Se And trodden down, it soon will be 
A of tasks which housework offers to the monotonous routine “ . ‘ : 
‘ ‘ 2 . Re : Part of the next-vear mould to feed 
work of the office: many girls have it in them to rise to ee ; a ae 
: ane eA. , “ The bramble-rose, the thrifty weed : 
¥ influential positions if given a start and the right cquipment ; : : : 
: : Phantoms are all the fornis you see. 
is responsible posts such as those of the chef and the hotel or : 
y cub-manager could be filled by women as well as by men ; A barn of stone, a roof of thatch : 
Is above all, the position of wife and mistress of a household lhe walls wer once a rocky patch 
i needs training and knowledge to fill it well. t _— the hillside, and the roof 
ia I beg leave to submit this practical proposition, and wait Was scooped up in a sower'’s hand, 
y to hear if other interested readers of the Spectator will take it Scattered as corn on fallow land, 
Iam Sir. &e. Then clambered from the carth aloof, 
) Tue Avcruor or “New Days, New Ways.” Till mower, thresher, miller, sped 
‘s The dazed corn into flour, that fed 
i M 
; neat , acme . 1. ’ . Men who went out and died abroad ; 
. \ SPORTING CHANCE FOR THE FOX ; eas und 
Straw staved for thatching, straw und stone 
J [To the Editor of the Sevcrxror. | Will tumble down and soon be strown 
C sin. The week-end newspapers refer to the recent adventures In dust that writhes alone the road. 
nh ad = . —_ 2 watcu P iftee le . . 
a hunted fox. After being hunted for fifteen miles by the A whispering army of skelctons 
Cowdray S » anim: ‘fuge in: se nes : ; 
wdray Hounds, the animal sought refuge in a house near Stand the dev seeds and rushes. once 
‘ Date sfie te . » . « ‘ o. ’ ‘ « a . . 
, Petersfield. ¥. [t jumped through A window, and Ie dowd Green knights who drew their swords in Juneg 
chimney flue, says one report. Efforts to smoke it out So feeble now as though the ghost 
r having failed. workmen removed some bricks ‘and the fox 








Visa 


was got out, together with four live rabbits. The fox was 
given to the hounds.” 
Johnson, according to Mrs. Piozzi, once said: ** It is very 
and very melancholy that the paucity of human 
pleasures should persuade us ever to call hunting one of them,” 
Many good sportsmen share this old-fashioned view to-day. 
\ftera hard run of fifteen miles, could not this fox have been 
?_T am, Sir, &c., BB. rk WW. S. 


strange 


given a sporting chance 
February 15th, 1925. 


“NEW MEDALS FOR OLD” 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 
Sin. ~The article in your issue for January 31st, entitled * New 
Medals for Old,” refers to certain activities of the Roval Mint 
which are at the present the subject of discussion between 
various industrial including, well the 
Federation of British Industries, the London and Birmingham 
Chambers of Commerce, the Birmingham Jewellers and 
Silversmiths Association and others, and His Majesty's 


organizations, as as 


Treasury. 

May I say that I think it very regrettable that while this 
lificult and complicated question is actually under discussion 
with the Government, tendencious articles on the subject 
ihould appear in responsible and influential papers? For 
this reason we do not propose to deal in detail with the state- 
ments contained in the article, but would merely ask that 
should the trading organizations at a later date wish to state 


Of Cadmus raised a shadow-host 

I, like the wind, am out of tune. 

Earth sleeps ? - Nay, n never wake, 
Nor thought of spring in tuke ; 

No memory lives from change to change. 
A drama where no plot is tracked, 

And actors know not what they act: 
Whither, O Truth, beyond their r: 
Spake Philalethes on this wise ; 
Let not thy heart dwell in thine eves, 
But plant thine eyes deep in thy heart. 
My eyes look on this hedgerow where 


vinter 


inge ? 


[lusion spins her web of air 

And buds begin while leaves depart. 
There comes along the river-marge 

A plodding horse that draws a barge ; 
I see the load of sand and lime, 
The painted cabin and the stack 
Where tea-time smoke keeps falling 
An old man steering asks the time. 


back : 
He hears and then sings out to me, 
** Tt soon 
Thinking of long bright evenings gone. 
Earth stirs, awakes, eludes the maze, 
And looks on spring through winter haze, 
While down the stream he journeys on. 

Wittiam Force Srrap, 


crows dark now after three,” 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 
POETRY IN BIG TYPE 


(Coryricnur in THe Untrep States or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Tins.) 

Thomas Gray; Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 
1747. (3s. 6d. net.) 

Alexander Pope ; Of the Characters of Women, 1725. (5s. net.) 

The Drury Lane Prologue and Epilogue, 1747. (4s. td. net.) 

John Dryden; Mc Flecknoe, 1682. (4s. Gd. net.) 

William Shenstone ; The School-Mistress, 1742. (5s. 6d. net.) 
Printed by Frederick Hall, M.A., at the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, England, 1924, and sold by Humphrey Milford, M.A., 
Publisher to the University of Oxford. 

Here is a delightful group of very thin books, glorified and 
beautified pamphlets, produced with that exquisite taste in 
paper and print which has come to be a distinguishing mark, 
as it should be, of the Clarendon Press —the Press of the 
University of Oxford. The most notable thing about most of 
these facsimiles is their very large print. I used to imagine, 
like most people, that the large lettering in which the pocts 
of the eighteenth century put forth so much of their best 
verse was a foible or a luxury. Re-reading the works before 
me, I find to my astonishment that what I thought was 
affectation was a calculated art. I am almost 
confess how immensely my pleasure in the poems has been 
amplified by the new presentment. 

Take the first poem on this list--Gray’s ** Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College, 1747.° I have always liked the 
poem, and admired many of its lines and phrases wh 
heartedly ; but never before have I felt the Ode's full ¢ 
or been, as to-day, spellbound by its crowding fascinations, 
I see now not only that it is one of the most poignant things 
in our literature but why it is so deeply moving. 

Gray truly understood is the most melancholy poct in the 
English language. He made no 
never told us to be prepared to shed tears, never tore his 
passion to tatters. Yet from him we learn, as from his great 
predecessor in poctic lamentation, 

“They are the 

Gray had far too much literary diseretion and good taste 

to sob in publie or make any theatrical display of his unhappi- 

ness. It is to be found, however, in almost every one of his 
poems, interwoven and interlaced, though in none is there 
so terrible a prodig Vheat 
makes this poem touch us so deeply is its apparent innocence 

The old schoolboy lo: 

as a child, on the spires and towers, the green lawns and 

Yet, even in the seeond 


ashamed to 





pose of his pessimism, 


silent griefs which cut the heartstrings, 


lity of sorrow as in the Eton Ode. 
woods he saw 


ks beck on the fields ane 


the river's * Silver-winding Way.” 








stanza we are beevinning to feel the arctie chill that comes 
from the poct of the frozen heart. 
* Ah, hapy Hills ! ah, pleasing Shade 
Ah, Ficlds belov’d in vain!’ 
What a sense of menace ts in thut wl line th ya eR 


is too h avy a 
of the stanza and also U 
of the mest lovab 


word, especially when we note that the rest 
vw three stanzas that follow it contain 

some le lines in all literature. 

Such simplicity would be almost frigid in any other hands, 


ce of happy, vital childhood painted with 





but in Gray’s it isa pi 
sympathy and yet with an exquisite 

the little school-boy 

Our eyes are 


an unerring 
In Gray's portrayal of 


slobbering, no false sentiment. 


there is no 
wet, 
with unhappiness. 

And then comes the dreadful sixth stapza in which Gray 
heart and 
ineradicable, and a 


shows us an unhappiness which 


thousand 


unveils his own 
is fundamental, 
provocative of sadness than the miseries of 


times more 
Cowpe with 


his madman’s melancholy, of Byren with his selfish fiercen 


or of Shelley weeping rhythmiecelly over the wrones of 
mankind and wickedness of the Tori 

We still see Gray's children at play, but look ! they are edged 
round with dreadful shapes that lurk wailing for them in 
a menacing darkness. only irradiated with the for llightnines 
of despair and crime: 

* Around them wait 
The Ministers of human Fate.” 


Cannot we save them? Cannot we warn them ? 


* Ah, show them where in Ambush stand 
their Prey the murderous Band {” 


To seize 


es 


It is with this dreadful ery of the heart that the stanza 
ends, a cry which transfers the children’s doom to the reader 
to ourselves. It is a voice which, for all its apparent sim. 
plicity, even primness, lacerates the heart like some aphorisn 
of ill-omen in a Greek play—an aphorism cut in hard granite 
or basalt, and yet from which red blood is oozing, 

“Ah, tell them they are Men!” 


Compare that terrible line with the boisterous pessimisn 
of Webster, chief drawer of bitter waters from the Elizabeth; " 
wells of melancholy and sorrow :— 

such va 


* Of what is’t men make in keeping, 


Sin their conception, their birth wee ping, 

Their life a general mist of error, 

Their death a hideous storm of terror?” 
For the rest of the Qde we are indeed in deer) 
waters. The poet abandons his reticence and almost, thoyo 


not quite, abandons his command of himself. We see * th, 
Vultures of the Mind” ready to tear their victims, Sop 
are open foes, but there are others of more power and mo; 
dread intent. The agony “ that 
Heart ~ last and worst 
immedicable misery lurks in such a phrase as * 
Ife tells us in strophe that 
feel happy at the moment must not delude thei 
the vain thought that they are exceptions. 
exception to the darkness and the pain of human Ife. 
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enaws the 
What a waste a 
* Faded Car 

even those 


only Secret 


is the enemy. 


his last who yr 


MIS Ives W 


There jis 


last stanza I dare not condense : 
‘To each his Suffrings: all Men, 
Condemned alike to groan, 


The Tender for another's Vain ; 

Th’ Unfeeling for his own. 

Yet ah! Why should they know their Fate ? 
Since Sorrow never comes too lat 

And Happiness too swiftly ff 

Thought would destroy their Paradise, 

No more ; 
*Tis Folly to be wise.’ ”’ 


where Ignorance is I 5 


In a piece of reflection so awful as the Ode considered as) 


whole there seems nothing to purge our misery, nothin 


quiet us. The only erumb of comfort I can discover in su 
a mood as that called up by the Ode is the knowledge t! 


brutalized, or 


even devitalized 
He remai: 


men tL ma 


Gray was not soured, or 
the thought and the sadness provoked in him. 
one of the best hearted and kindest ef 


but, at any rate, of the pain that ennobles rather tl! 


n orp 


lavs waste. 


What a contrast to go from this beautiful and cenitle, if 


coloured moth, burning his delicate wings at the Lamps of | 
and Death, to the brilliantly striped hornet who \ 
Pope. that exe 
piece of satire and criticism of life, ‘Of the Characters 
Women : 


. 


angry, 


The Clarendon Press presents us with 


hoe 


an Epistle to a Lady,” just as its hard piercing 
‘first opened onthe sphere’’—*price one shilling.” The faesir 
iin I have to « 


as well as am ! ni 


is just as good as it could be, and here ag 
that I who thought IT knew the Episth 


living have to own that reading in this large type h: 
me a twenty per cent. rise in values—not onl 
pleasurable but also in the intellectual. IT never | 


quite savoured the last line of th 


third period in the j - 





“ How many Pictures of one Nymph , 
All how uilik: cach oth ¢, all how tru ; 
I had skipped before from one gorgeous cameo t 
and not noticed the eastenishine refinement and ineenuil 
the setting. Again, I never before vo! delight 1! 
periect ri t to take in: 
ee P a“ 

I could go on for ever showing how the large type 


! to do for oursely 


for me what Quarles wanted us all 


bids us: 
\ it I i 3 
For me, at anv rate, Mr. Milford h crewed P ai 
theorbo up to the Poradisaical pit 
The other reprints ¢ rve noti r their chai t 
the lettering is not large. Dryden's ** Mae Flecknoe”™ rey 


of excell but such wine, undoct 


Shenstone’s “3S hool- 


interested if not 


a piece t printing, 
old vuatted, needs no 
Mistress ” is readable thus adorned. TI am 
vet on fire by these first rosente hues of the Romantic 
and there are several charming lines in the poem. 
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«The Ode to Memory,” which I lik« better than The 
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SECOND COMPETITION 
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EDITOR OFFERS A PRIZI 
FPITAPH IN NOT MORE THAN 
venee OR SIXTY WORDS OF PROSE 

“AUSTRALOPITHECUS AFRICANUS,” THE 
CALLED APE-MAN. 


OF £5 FOR 
SIX LINES 


THE 





close 
Pro- 
has discovered the 


Reapers who have not followed recent news with 
attention will perhaps be glad of a 
fessor Raymond Dart, of Johannesburg, 
fossil skull of an ape which was very much more intelligent 
nd very nearer to than any surviving 
It walked upright and head erect, not pushed 
forward in the gorilla and the chimpanzee. Probably 
it had already learned to make extensive its hands 
and arms; it had not the long the 
anthropoids, nor their ridged and prominent eyebrows ;_ its 
lower jaw was human in shape and size. It seems that it 
was not able talk ; but there can be no doubt that it 
possessed much greater powers of reasoning and memory 
than the a This Taungs Man, or Australopithecus A fri- 
as Professor Dart has named it, is half way between 
man and ape and deserves that often misapplied title, 
The solitary individual of the 
his place in history died before maturity: he still possessed 
his milk teeth, but even so his brain was only a trifle smaller 
than that of the most exceptional gorilla. It is the epitaph 
of this individual that the Editor would like written ; 
but if anyone should prefer to write an epitaph upon the 
whole race of will be within the the 


short elucidation. 


much man species. 


carried its 
as 
use of 


receding forehead of 


to 


cS, 
fanus, 
ape- 
race who takes 


man, now 


to see 
ape-man he rules of 
competition, 

RULES. 
eived on o1 
as many 
1 by one 


March 6th. 
wish, but 


coupons to be 


before 


1. All entries must be rex 
2. Competitors may 
each entry must be accompaniec 
300 of this 
3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of ever. 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his m: 
4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript sub: nit ny for tho 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors 
5. The Editor 1 the right of printing any manuscript 
submitte d, 

6. Envel opes must be addressed : 


Friday, 
entries as they 
of the 


send in 


und on pag issue. 
com- 


museri 


serves 


Comp tition, the Sp clator, 





le, 
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13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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“THE GIFT OF TONGUES 


66 
Truth’s ” Remarkable Report On The New 











Way Of Learning Languages. 

“ One hopes that full advantage may be taken of this 
unique opportunity of gai fluency with facility.” 

so says the famous journal “ Truth” in arkable 
report on the new “ direct” method of lea ¢ Trench, 
German and Spanish. 

The method inv tigated by ruth 1 | cted by 
correspondence by the well-knoy Pel Las res 
Institute , 

This method enables you to learn French in French, 
Spanish in Spanish, and German in German. N« iglish 
is prea Se There is no translation. There are no 
vocabularies to bs men ised. G im itical compl ities 
are avoided. And th \ 1 Oo cl 0 imple 
that even a child can 1 id { 

“The Pelman J uages | s Truth, 
oe ents to the itn del boo entirely 
in French or Ge n or Spanish d « him to 
read it through with « plete 1 without 
once referring to a di 1a | the first th ident 
is free from the translation hind ( He learns 
1 rally and easily to express his thougl lirectly in 
the foreign tongue, and for this rea h is 
fluent and idiomatic.” 

The Pelman system,” continues the report, “is a well- 
planned scheme which reveals new words as they are 
needed. No more than one new word is introduced at 
one time in any sentence, and each n reated so 
thoroughly as to ensure its being both u tood and 
memorised before proceeding the next. The mean- 
ings of common nouns are pictorially suggested, and the 
names of abstract things are introduced into the text in 
so subtle a manner and used in so many diff t com- 
binations that their meaning is also unmistalkal 

Kveryone who has adopted this new method is 
delighted with it. Here typical letters 


are a few 
ders who have t 
Courses: 


of 


or other 


received from rea 
the Pelman L: 


inguage 


Although I disliked languages intensely at school and 





did not believe they could be interesting, I decided to try 
your system and have found it * pe rfect "—one becomes 
fascinated almost against one’s will.” (M.668) 


be 


that I found the Pelman 
and 


Iam writing this note to say 
had hoped 


French Course to be quite as good as 





even ketter. The Course is admirably arranged .. . 
and I do not see how any section could be daar 
upon.” B.569) 


“It is with great pleasure that I testify to the excel- 
the of lear modern 
Although I have little aptitude for languages 


lence of Pelman system ning 


languages. 
I have acquired in a very short 
Spanish to be able to read 


and am of advanced age, 


time sufficient knowledge of 






with enjoyment classic and modern author: 


Hundreds of similar lett could be quoted. 


en to \eara 
Mi 
ni 
| 
Luts 


(S.M.188) 


FREN AUG 


E = = 


The Pelmat 


new 


explained in three ). 

You can have a free c pi of any one of these ooks by 
writing for it to ine to the Pelman Languages Institut 
160 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. 1 
State wuich one you want, and a copy will be sent you by 
reiurn, geatis and post free. 
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BOOKS 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Miss Eva GoipMan is one of the most famous of anarchists, 
one of the most idealistic of revolutionaries, a true follower of 
Prinee Kropotkin. When she was deported from America 
she went to Russia ; and, though she was not in agreement 
with the arbitrary government of the Bolsheviks, she expected 
to find much to raise her hopes and warm her heart. 
Doubleday, Page and Co. publish the record of her experiences 
in two volumes; My Disillusionment in Russia, and My 
Further Disillusionment in Russia. All her expectations that 
there would be some measure of freedom, some spring of ideal- 
ism, under the Bolsheviks were soon disproved. She found 
that anarchists in especial were abominated and ill-used. She 
found that the working classes were no better off than before. 
Bolshevism, indeed, was nothing but a ruthless and incompe- 
tent bureaucracy. For the most part the new governing 
elasses were corrupt ; they were certainly selfish. She never 
lost her balance, however ; she allows fully for the difficulties 
of the Government. 
says, for example, that it was the White Guards and not the 
Reds who were responsible for “* pogroms”: and for the 
rest they were about equal in bigotry and the suppression 
of personal liberty. Ifer most interesting chapters are on 
the boasted educational and artistic renaissance in Russia. 
The Soviet theatres went well enough until Lunacharski, the 
Commissar for Mdueation, contined them to performing his 
ewn plays. At one time he was a quite brilliant playwright : 
but he degencrated quickly when his vanity was allowed full 
scope. The interesting artistic experiments, Miss 
Goldman thinks, were all started before the Bolsheviks came 
into power. Since then there has been nothing especial to 
boast of in the arts, in literature, or in education. 
tk * * 


Me “SSTS- 


She is no mongerer of atrocities ; she 


most 


Miss Amy Lowell's biography of John Keats has been long 
awaited : it is now published in two volumes by Messrs. Cape. 
They are fat volumes, impressive and rather sobering : as we 
turn the pages, fact upon fact meets our eves. The cause of 
the greatest excitement is that Miss Lowell prints five hitherto 
unpublished poems by Keats. They are quite poor poems, 
certainly ; but the gentle Englishman and the enthusiastic 
American hold their poets in such awe that they will hear the 
worst nonsense they wrote with gratitude and wonder, ‘There 
are seven now letters from Keats in the book, too ; but it is 
probably Miss Lowell's retelling and interpretation of the 
knov ledge we had already that will be of most interest and 


value. 
x + oo 


Messrs. Dent issue a cheap edition of the Letters from W. HT. 
Hudson to Edword Garneit, and Mr. Garnett has seized the 
opportunity to deal severely in a new preface with all the 
critics who found any fault in Ifudson, ™ Critics of such an 
order of mind,” he writes, * cannot take rare and beautiful 
things in literature simply for what they are. 
for them. ‘They insist on finding their own faces in the glass 
of their subject and, turning away displeased, they protest, 
‘This is none of I!?" A verdict with some truth in it, 
probably ; it scems churlish and conceited ever to engage in 


and be grateful 


strict and proportionate criticism ; but in the end it econduces 
more to a just enjoyment of literature to have the virtues and 
vices of an author clearly in mind than to be sentimentally 
Perhaps Mr. Garnett would have done better to 
Hudson's letters 
were lively and anvusing at times; but they were not excep- 
tionally good, and the letters to Mr. Garnett are somehow 
stiffer and more arid than usual. 
* * * 

The Casanova Society publishes a new translation of the 
works of Charles Baudelaire, by My. Arthur Symons. The 
Best Poems of 1924, selected by Mr. Thomas Moult, is sent to 
us by Messrs. Cape. 
our younger pocts in the past year; there is none of the free 
and abundant lyricism that marked the few vears after the 
Armistice, and no new names are on the lips of the most erudite 
It may be, as Mr. Mouit suggests, 


reverent. 
keep his polemic over for another occasion. 


Something seems to have discouraged 


in contemporary verse. 
merely that several of the journals which gave space to newer 


writers have abandoned publication; but that in itself 


suggests some loss in poetic ardour 


—— 


THE FABLE OF THE BEES 


The Fable of the Bees. By Bernard Mande, ille, 


With ; 
« “ P a Com. 
mentary by F. B. Kaye. 2 Vols. F 


(Clarendon Press, 405 ) 

Bernard MANDEVILLE, a Dutchman, living in the seventeenth 
century, considered human nature to be fundamental) 
wicked. Man “in a state of nature” is a headstrong, selfish 
and cunning animal, always trying to get the better of hic 
neighbour, and limiting the indulgence of his desires only jy 
fear of its consequences. The law of the jungle proving - 
tolerable, men, or rather the more intelligent few amano 
them, determined to form seciety to end it. The deviee 
employed to induce their fellows to acquiesce in the restrictions 
that social life implies was flattery. We are all agreed 
said the intelligent few to the mob, that men are superior 
to the animals; but unless you obtain mastery over your 
wherein your consist ? Yo 
indulge your desires and propagate the species ; 
more, and no less. But you, who possess reason, are capabl 
of higher things. Use, therefore, your reason to clevate 
your mind, abstain from the immediate sensual! enjoyments 
of the beasts, and endeavour by * making a continual war 
with yourselves to promote the peace of others”)! These 
subtly addressed to pride, prevailed, 
He agreed to live in society, voluntarily abnegating, at any 
rate in appearance, that complete liberty of action Which 
makes society impossible, and consented to abide by the laws 
on condition that others did the same. All this conduced 
to the advantage of the intelligent few who. having persuaded 
men to live by law, took care to sce that the law was convenient 
to themselves. 

Thus society is based upon an implied social contract and 
moral virtue, an artificial plant that flourishes only in social 
soil, is, in Mandeville’s words * the political offspring which 
flattery begot upon pride.” 

The line of thought is not unfamiliar. Mandeville, in 
common with most of the political thinkers of his day. su)- 
scribed to the social contract theory of the origin of society, 
and adopted a view of human nature which is as old as 
Thrasymachus and Glauecon in the Republic of Plato, as 
modern as Mr. Bottomley, and as famous as the philosophy 
of Hobbes in which it finds its chief expression. Man i 
fundamentally wicked and anti-social. Virtue is, therefor 
unnatural and society artificial, Man consents to make a 
profession of virtue and a reality of society lest a worse fat: 
should befall him. 
aus Schopenhauer puts it, like a collection of hedgehogs driven 
together for the sake of warmth, while virtue, when it is not 
a hypocritical concealment of vice, is simply the habit of 


passions, does superiority 


foxes do no 


arguments, man’s 


But socicty is at best a pis aller: it is, 


acting in ways of which other people approve. 

So far among much that is true there is little that is now 
But Mandeville gave a novel turn to the subversive specula 
tions of naturalistically-minded philosophers by y 
that vice was not only natural to man individually, but 
wdvantageous to him socially. Were it not, in fact. for man’s 
wickedness society would fall to pieces. 


declaris 


Mandeville’s « 
tention was, not only that human nature can never chang 
but that it would be a disaster if it could, and he wrote tl 
famous Fable of the Bees to prove it. The Fuble of the Be 
is a short rhymed allegory of about six hundred lines, showi 
how a beehive was ruined and depopulated beeause the b 
begged Jove to make them honest. Ile granted their reques 
thereby throwing the hive out of employment, since the bees 
who were engaged in ministering to the vices of the other 
bees, in the shape of vanity, lust, idolatry, ambition and } 
of glory, constituted the greatest part of its employed perso 
A State depopulated is a State enfecbled ; hence the greatness 
and glory of hives and nations depend upon the vices of @ 
Mand 

of the Fabk 
first. that he only held the mirror up to nature, and if peop! 
did not like what they saw there the fault was not his, and 
secondly, that the Fable was, in fact,a panegyric upon society, 


inhabitants. When aecused of cneouraging vice. 


said (in a series of remarks explaining the allegors 


sinee it showed how much could be nade by a wise government 
of what poor material. 

This is not the place for a discussion of Mandeviltle’s thought, 
which differs from the peculiay form of deistic rationalism 
eurrent in the seventeenth century chicily in the extreme 
brilliance of its statement. Jt is interesting, however, 
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The ‘“Golden Book’’ 


By CHARLES MURREY 





HAVE been re-reading—for the fifth or sixth time—what 
I call the “ Golden Book.” 

book hardly more than a pamphlet. It has a 
but it is not because of its golden-yellow 


it the “ Golden Book,” but because 


It is a little 


' -. iy: 
\den-yelle wr Corer > 


lour that I have christened 











( 
pf its contents 
1 would dearly like—if it were in my power—to place a copy 
f* “Golden Book” in the hands of every reader of The 
sal r, I think there are few who would not receive from it 
ame strong stimulus, the same inspiration as I received. 
nless I am greatly mistaken, this little hook foreshadows a 
( movement which is destined, I think before long, to 
some naliona: 
Let me hasten to explain that I do not speak politically. I use 
word “national” in the sense that there is no individual in 
iim whose immediate personal interests are not touched 
| intimate touched—by what is contained in the “ Golden 
] 
A NEW WORLD 
We art to realise that we are living in a new world; 
h ld which is finding it strictly necessary to 


f, root and branch. Science—and the growth of 
upon us duties which may not be neglected. 
s demands upon us which were un- 

fifteen or twenty years ago. Never 
{i anv equ il period of human history has civilised man been 


rtie Ss m il ( 











LEARNING ABOUT OURSELVES 


During the war, and since the war, remarkable progress hag 
been made in various sciences—acronautics, chemistry and so on— 


cress been made than in that fascinat- 
with It would not be too 


self-knowledge ” 1) 


but in none has greater pri 
ing science which deals 
much to that 
during the past decade: hence th 


appropriate te 


ourselves. 


Say 2 has been entirely re-cast 


need for methods of mind 


training which are our present-day requirements 


1 


ntly predict, will be found in the 


end purpose of 


That needed system, I contid 
new Galton System of Mind 
which properly form the theme « 


Training, the 
the book. 
after close examination and critical c 
to des 
which has yet 


scope 
It is a system which, 


mparison, I feel compelled 
cribe as the ideally complete system of mind training 





been devised. 
2 ' 


deficie neies of the old syste 


It is a system in which all of the 
which all of their artificialiti 


I do not think | 


and 


been eliminated 


have been made good, 


from 
and weaknesses have am alone 
in my strongly-held opinion that no system could bx 
satisfactory in which the the mind 
trained separately. The mind works as a whole, and its faculties 
must be trained in unison ii we 
And it is that principle of training the mind as an harm 


entire ly 
various faculties of were 
are ever to attain true cthiciency. 
onious 
rather than as a collection of separate and independent 
to the Galton System. 


exele ls 
whole, 
faculties, which has so attracted me 


The System, mcreover, touches upon phases of mind training 
which I do not remember having seen dealt with adequately in 
ious scheme or text-boo! 

Moods 


Hert 


who 


you have one 
the man wishes to 


and to apjly 


ior example, 


Take, 


the question ¢ 
of the big: ; 


est problems confronting 

of his brain to the them 
economically and purposefully in his business, his profession, his 
intellectual studies, or oth How often is the ablest mind 
disabled by an untoward mood which, coming how 


develop the powers I utmost 
] 

v he re 
and whence 
capabilitt Ss, destri ys his 


purposes which, but for 


he knows not, robs his brain of its 


energy and confidence, and defeats thos« 














p in an equal d *c, to improve his standards of ; oe : ge ser I , 
; the interposition of a “ mood,” he might easily have achieved. 
t , on ° rae . . ° 
' ' { , . , lhere is one lesson of the Galton Course which deals with this 
Thoughtful men and women do not need to be reminded « : a : ; p : 
7 ' all-important subject. It is entitled Moods and the Law ol 
acts, and it is not my purpose to dwell upon them. : Recipe ‘ ‘ : s 
‘ ; ' ; ng hat I} t Rhythm 1 venture to think it will prove of untold yalue to 
n them here merely to give point to wha lave to say , 
, ' hich | Steet of thi ticl ‘ every man and won intelligent enough to appreciate the 
h k which forms the +t of this article. ; 
she + ee os sasha need for mental efficiency. Until we learn how to conquer out 
< is issued The (x n Institute (the name of which, bad moods and how to encourage and em best moods, we 
st fairl, mil to my readers) and it deals with a | can never be truly effich in mind And it is just this pricciess 
\ 1 has come much to the front in recent years : mind knowledge which this particula son of the Ga 1 | 
; ) 5 gives us 
¢ and mental efiicienc But I venture to add that even . 
. . an a “ canny nd . { tescsner 
wi ] mvself, had caverl read and studied all that was lama cann scot a pre ne — rh 
wok . al . Cem seaste } { ' a} | ter 
, 1 reader may theretore judge msell f1 what 1h en 
isly written about mind training will find a host of new ae J “ae : . 
| eee oes Py rigs tee ‘ , whether the “ Golden Book” and the Gal ( ‘ y 
suggested and 1 RES SEER AO Sen: OF of his attention. | think sincerely that they at tit! him 
to. J may si nkly, that to me it has opened | to jude 
1 j slats : ‘ 
i di timulating ideas. : ‘ P , 
a ' IT will leave it at that, merely adding tl wn 
l training is, of nota new theme. There have been | jy plack and white on of tl enetit ( t he! 1 in 
ts to train and develop the human brain upon stimulus and inspiratio1 H ‘ " 
; : : 
5 3 them have been crude and futile; others the Galton Course, 
] t ‘in them. But ce the wat ( 
has made tremendous strides, 5 ee 
‘ this science that has ¢ ( hirth NOTE Tl 1 tt t , I 
free « 1 t I { t . ( ! ! 
( Rool i I \s" ¢ 
Pe a aed eee = ears Deemer n — = a 








+ | lish [ cl is 
t s famous throughout the 
( ( has been jt stly deseril H 
leals with important phases 
r betore ‘ le 
( \ ant { every 
nal P | ind natt 1 ] 
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note how he anticipates modern psychologists by first drawing 
his conclusions from an observation of insect and animal life, 
and then applying them to human beings. In this way they 
are found to be harder to resist. Nobody expects insects to be 
rational, and nobody has any interest in proving that they 
are virtuous. It is thus possible to arrive at unpleasant 
conclusions with regard to insect psychology without being 
censured for pessimism or bad taste. When the lessons learnt 
from insect psychology are applied to the analysis of human 
conduct, it is found with surprise how far they can be pushed, 
This is humiliating, but has a salutary effect upon human 
pride, a result which Mandeville doubtless intended. Mr. 
Kaye, who has written an introduction and commentary 
to the Fable, has done his work with a scholarly perfection 
which suecceds in being thorough without ever being dull. 


IBANEZ ATTACKS KING ALFONSO 


Alfonso XIII. Unmasked. By Vicente 
Nash and Grayson. 3s. 6d.) 


Blasco Ibanez. (Eveleigh, 


Tits is not an important book. It is neither a weighty, fully 
documented treatise on contemporary Spanish history, nor 
yet an incisive, withering pamphlet containing * ‘orrible 
revelations ” of the private life of the King of Spain. Ft is 
a plaintive, querulous, rather discursive little book, giving 
Sefor Ibanez’s views on recent events in Spain, written from 
what we should call in this country the point of view of a 
Liberal of the more old-fashioned type. 

Certainly it is a sign of the rigidity of the Spanish system 
that such a book should have been denounced as a hileous 
treachery, and, of course, utterly suppressed in Spain. But 
Sefior Ibanez certainly has some very angry things to say 

. . Pe ! . 
about both the King and the Government. He represents 
King Alfonso as the real power behind his own throne (if the 
Latin mind is capable of such a Hibernianism). No matter 
what Government is in power, it is the King, we are told, who 
pulls the strings ; and they are always pulled in the good old 
Bourbon manner, utterly regardless of parties or prejudices, 
as faithless to Conservatives as to Liberals if necessary, with 
the one single aim of maintaining the monarchy. Like 
Louis XV., Alfonso is said to have his own private diplomatic 
channels by which he gives orders direct to his Ambassadors 
and Generals—orders which override those of his Ministers. 
IIis hand, says Sefior Ibanez, is everywhere, interfering in 
everything, moving his puppet Ministers, his private * Dicta- 
tors” hither and thither at his command. The whole disas- 
trous war in Morocco is laid to his door—to his love of military 
adventure, his desire to flatter and aggrandise the army. 

* For Alfonso XIII. Spain is nothing but a boxfull of tin 
soldiers.’ fis interferences are not, we are told, always 
happy. An instance is given of his now famous speech to the 
Pope, when on his recent visit to Italy :— 

** Finally, with a lack of tact rarely equalled, Alfonse reminded 
the Pope that Spain has always fought against the Mussulmans, 
and added that he would continue to lend his support to a struggle 
destined to implant the Cross in Africa, and impose Christianity 
upon the faithful followers of Mahomet. For years Spain’s represen- 
tatives in Morocco have been trying to overcome the hostility of the 
Riff by means of propaganda, and an essential part of this propa- 
ganda is, of course, the assurance that the Spanish would respect the 
religious faith of the Mohammedans as scrupulously as England, 
France, and other countries respect the religious faith of their 
colonies and dependencies. In the few minutes that it took him to 
read the Jesuit’s speech, Alfonso destroyed the work of years, and 
all prospect of peace in Africa. Naturally, Abd-el-Krim, who is a 
kind of Spaniard disguised as an Arab—he has spent most of his 
life at Melilla in the service of Spain—was not likely to allow an 
incident so favourable to his ambitions to pass unutilised. He had 
Father Torres’ words translated into Arabic and circulated among 
all the Moroccan tribes over which Spain has tried to establish her 
protectorate. In a few weeks he won more supporters to his cause 
than he could have done by an expenditure of millions of money. 
Alfonso’s speech at the Vatican may be said to have given new life 
to Arab ambitions. The African war at once took on a frankly 
religious aspect and spread to the western regions of Morocco, which 
until then had been at peace. And thus thousands of Spaniards 
owe their deaths to the combined eloquence of Alfonso NIL. and 
Father Torres.” 

We do not in the least know if all this is true or false —we do 
not know if the King is really master or servant in Spain, 
whether any, and if any. how much, of the responsibility for 
Spain’s misfortunes can be laid on him. jut it is 
ecrtain that these misfortunes have cccurred, that the 


ee 
——— 


War in Morocco drags endlessly on, and that Spain bleeds t 
death in this futile campaign, that her public life has ins 
rotten, that her army is in decay, that she has 60,009 fewer 
schools than any other European State of her population, that 
her richest province is trying to secede, and that her new forn 
arbitrary government makes no more att< my 
her to deal with her real problems. 

Perhaps all this is no fault of the King’s. But so long as he 
rules over a kingdom in such a state we cannot ] 


: ielp feeling 
that he will be subject to such attacks as this one of Sefior 
Ibanez. 


of t th. 
: ye Anan any 


THE OLD ENGLISH 


BOOKS 


The Old English Gardening Books. By Eleanour Sinehpi 


Rohde. New Aldine Library. (Hopkinson. 15s.) 





Wer are always tr to reach back to cur forbears: to 
realize that they were glad when the sun was shining and 


tired at the end of the day ; but we have no convictions about 


it. Partly this must be due to such foolish inl differ. 
ences as clothes. We cannot be convinced of the humanity 
of a man who wears a ruff—even thench we 1 prefer it 


to a linen collar. There are so few records of ititude 
through 


h people, 


to daily commonplace problems, and it is | 
’ : ’ ‘ 1 


this attitude that we can claim relationship 


But here is a book that is just such a record. \ ive for- 
gotten how to garden—or do anything ¢} i and 
with fervour, but the language of eardcning is the same. 


Carrots are still carrots, though there 2rc noe m: 
now that write of them as Richard Gardiner wr 


cardeners 
in 1603 :— 


s. ' roa | 


Carrets are good to be eaten with salt fish. Therefore sowe 
Carrets in your Gardens, and luunbly praise God for them, as for 
a singular and great blessing.” 

This book is an account of the Elizabcthan and Stuart 
gardening books, and the author wisely gives most of her 
space to extracts from those books. It would be perfectly 
possible—with Miss Rohde’s comments and explanations— 
to construct a sixteenth-century garden from the directions 
given by them here. It was a rectangular piece of ground, 
double wailed, with raised beds of flowers and herbs. Along 
one side ran an arbour in which the owner could walk for the 
delight of his mind * which he may corceyve inthe delectable 
sightes and fragrant smelles of the flowers.” Then there 
would be a maze of low growing shrubs such as hyssop or 
lavender, and, nearly always, a beehive. The gardeners 
of those days wrote particularly tenderly cf bees and eare- 
fully arranged for the right herbs and trees to grow near 
the hive, 

“so that they may flie their sundrie and several! ways to get 
diversitie of pastures, and so again may returne to their little 
cottages laden with their composition of hony.” 

Finally, William Lawson cannot help suggesting : 

“If the river run by your door and under your Mount, it will 
be pleasant. You might sit in your Mount and Angle | 
Trout, sleighty Eele, or some other dainty Fish. Or Moate, whereon 
you may row with a Boat, and fish with Nets 


- 
a 


tbocks. For 
** A Dialogue 
indman_ and 


That is how they wrote in gardcning har 
* \ Moste Brief and Pleasaunt Treatyse~ « 
or familiar betweene the Tir 
Fruit Trees,” were meant to be no more than practical diree- 
tions to other gardeners. But they could not keep their 
minds severely specialist in those days : 
delight in their work was so great that they had continually 
to speak of it with wonder and excitement. It shines through 
their most practical counsels : 


. 
conference, b 


er perhaps their 


“Though your Garden for flowers doth in a sort peculiarly 
challenge it selfe a perfits and exquisite form to the eyes, yet you 
may not altogether neglect this where your herbs for the pot do 


grow. And therefore some here make comely borders with herbs 


Rosemary, Lavender, Bee-flowers, love, Gilliflowers, Pinks 
and Lillies. . . . You need not here raise your beds, as in the other 
Garden, because Summer towards, will not let too much wet annoy 


you: yet you must have your beds divided, that you may go 


betwixt to weed.” 

We do one thing at a time now, 2nd 
we wriie with accuracy and knowledg 
who write about birds and still others that write about God. 
But in 1618 Lawson wrote a handbook on Fruit Culture (only 
he called it “* A New Orchard and Garden or The Best Way 


ve write of gardens 
Vhere are others 
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for Planting, Grafting and to make any ground good for 
a rich Orchard”), and he spoke of all three together without 
embarrassment :—- 

“One chief grace that adornes as Orchard I cannot Ict slippe : 
A broode of Nightingales who with their several notes and tunes, 
with strong delightsome voyce, out of a weake body, will bear 
you company night and day... . The gentle Robbin-red-brest 
will helpe her, neither will the silly Wren be behind in Summer 
with her distinct whistle (like a sweet Recorder) to cheere your 
spirits. ‘The Blackbird and Throstle sing loudly in a May morning 
and delights the ear much and would as gladly as the rest do you 
pleasure. . . . To conclude what joy you may have .. . that 
you shall see the blessings of God on your labours while you live 
and leave behind you to your heires or successors (for God will 
make heires) such a worke, that ages after your death, shall record 
your love to your country.” 


PERILS OF THE SEA 


Peril of the Sea. By J. G. Lockhart. (Philip Allan. 8s. 6c.) 
Mysteries of the Sea. By J. G. Lockhart. (Philip Allan 
Ss. Gd.) 


IN Peril of the Sea, Mr. Lockhart has given an account, as 
far as possible from the most trustworthy sources, and without 
padding or purple patches, of the most notorious sca disasters, 
from the foundering of the * White Ship * down to the * Titanic.’ 
To a certain extent this is journeyman work, and has been done 
before ; but it is useful to have these accounts set out in a 
reliable, but at the same time readable, form. The book 
would hardly be a tactful present to a friend about to start 
zcross the Atlantic ! 

Ilis second book, Mysteries of the Sea, probably interested 
him more when he was writing it; and is certainly more 
exciting for the reader. Ifere Mr. Lockhart takes several 
of those disasters and experiences at sea which have never 
been explained, gives a full and careful account of all the 
evidence available, and examines with considerable acumen 
the explanations which have already becn offered, and gener- 
ally offers explanations of his own. ‘This book is certainly a 
fascinating one, and by no means confined to disasters. 
He has a chapter on the Sea-Serpent, in which he goes into 
the whole question with quite unimpeachable impartiality, 
and explores the evidence both for and against ; and detailed 
as the evidence is, one cannot quarrel with his conclusion 
that ~ the world will be convinced that the Sea-Serpent exists 
when one of the tribe has been caught and brought ashore, 
stuffed, and exhibited in a public place.” Then there is an 
account of the hanging of Captain Green, whose execution 
as a pirate nearly caused war between England and Scotland 
as late as the reign of Queen Anne: a hanging which seems 
to have been a curiously double miscarriage of justice, for 
Captain Green did deserve hanging as a pirate (though nobody 
knew it), but was innocent of the actual charges brought 
against him, and was executed on false evidence ! 

There is a chapter on all the stories of pre-Columiban dis- 
coveries of America. In short, the book is all-cmbracing. 
But probably the author is right in counting the mysters 
of the * Mary Celeste ~ one of the most bafiling ; the discovery 
of a brig sailing in mid-Atlantic without one single human 
being on board, completely undamaged, and with no sign of 
violence, and with its life-boat still on its davits. The dis- 
coverers boarded ii, and found the Captain’s breakfast half 
eaten, a frock still in his wife’s sewing-machine ; and. according 
to his log, which ended abruptly ten days before, the vessel! 
had travelled three hundred miles in that time on the star- 
board tack without human agency! Mr. Lockhart’s account 
of the mystery is fascinating, and his examination of the 
various explanations is masterly. H{[e has an explanation of 
his own, which it would not be fair to quote here. 








The Seecrator should be on sale at all Railway Book- 
stalls and at most newsagents, and, except for a few isolated 
and distant areas, should be available on Friday. 


The Publisher would be grateful if readers would bring 
io his notice any instances of difficulty in obtaining the 
paper at the proper time. 








| 
——<— 


A CENSORIOUS VILLAIN 


Memoirs of Stephen Burroughs. Preiace by Robert Frost 
(Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) . 


Tur memoirs of this great American rogue were first published 
in 1811 while he was still alive. His present publisher tel, 
us that he was “the type of the eternal scamp.” As sug, 
he created deep interest in his own generation and some 
interest fifty years later. He will no doubt live again fy 
those who read this third edition of his somewhat disingenuoys 
confessions. Born in New Engtand of well-to-do parents, he 
was a thief, a coiner, a jail breaker, a bogus clergyman anq 
e corrupter of youth. Also, oddly enough, he wasa moralizing 
bore. Whether he was a hypocrite or not is a matter in 
which there is room for two opinions. Rather we shoul 
say that he was an egoist, so blinded by self-pity and self. 
love that where he himself was concerned he did not know 
right from wrong. On the other hand, in regard to his 
neighbours he was a censorious moral critic, and the picture 
he has left us of life in early New Engtand and in Georgia 
is a vivid one, seen through the eyes of a thoughtful and 
unsympathetic prig. Reading between the lines, we recognize 
that, while he was most cruelly treated in a hell-like prison, 
he received an unmerited amount of kindness when he got 
out of it. His relations and the friends of his relations made 
great and often very unwise efforts to set him on his legs 
again. ‘They never forgot that he was a very brave man who 
had suffered such tortures as no man deserved, espccially net 
one who was always willing to risk his life and always willingto 
work hard. Their respect for his knowledge and_ powers of 
organization, as well as his gift of the gab, were intense, and 
he was several times and in various places allowed to “ teach 
school,” and that where his past was not entirely unknown, 
Doctors, deacons, clergy and simple farmers all gave him his 
chance, and he was amused by their ignorance. critical of 
their pettiness and patronizingly conscious of their rectitude 
and good hearts. Meanwhile he attempted for his enter- 
tainment to sow dissension among his patrons, and, even 
though he describes himself as happily married, to seduce 
their daughters. As with all criminals, his diabotical wisdom 
failed him at times. He paid for his misdeeds under the lash 
and in the pillory, and was left to get what consolation he 
could out of an intellectual analysis of the un-Christian 
spirit of those “whose occupation is crucity.” The book 
is full of interest both psychological and social, and yet it 
is hard reading because the deep human interest of the 
narrative suffers in the tedium of the telling. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


FRENCH IDIOMS AND PROVERBS. By Do V. Payen 


Payne, Seventh edition. (Oxford University Press, 4s, 6d, net.) 


Iv big schoolchildren can often translate idioms with astonish- 
ing fluency. we all know the ephemera! nature of such know- 
ledge : the number of educated Enagtisienen and women who 
know, offhand, the French for a proverb like ** Many hands 
make light work,” or even the English for so famous a phrase 
as Vous éles orvefre, Monsieur Josse, is low enough. Mr. 
Payen-Payne’s handbook, in a revised and enlarged edition, 
is therefore a peculiarly desirable addition to any personal or 
family library and almost a necessity if any translation ot 
serious reading of French is to be undertaken. Much more 
than a mere phrase-book, it gives a thorough and convenient 
alphabetical list of idioms with alternative English translations 
and copious notes, adding an index of English idioms referred 
back to their French equivalents. As an example of its tho- 
roughness and the interesting matter it contains, On adore 
plutét le soleil levant que le soleil couchant, or ‘* People like to 
be on the winning side,” is contrasted with Garrick’s 
** Let others hail the rising sun, 
I bow to that whose course is run,” 

** Better late than never ” is traced back to Dionysus of Hali- 
carnassus, though the old tale of the dinner-invitations which 
bore the subscription ** Better never than late ”’ is not re-told: 
while Florian’s Pour vivons heureux, vivons cachés, translated 
both by * Far from court, far from care ” and ‘* Happy is the 
country that has no history,” is derived through Ovid from 
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Then and Now. 


CONTRASTS. 


OT many years ago an old letter, written in B.C.1, was 
N discovered by Grenfell and Hunt. It was from a working 
1 man in Alexandria, written in a tone of affection to his 
ife who was about to hecome a mother. “If ~ child be a 
» keep it,” he said, “but if it be a girl cast it ou The girl 

44 was to be ab andoned to exposure and to pdms F 
That, of course, was then a common attitude, Child life was 

» a thing of small or no account. Many Roman States 
rearing of any child who, because of deformity or 
to become of no service to the com- 
med from birth, The father 





ted to the 

I amdefect, seemed likely 

nity, The deformed child was do 
it kill it if he so desired. 

since those day ; of 


Wherever 


long ago the world has advanced im- 
. Christianity holds its sway there in- 
wcide has no place. But the deformed child is still doomed 

its birth unless helping hands, strong and sympathetic, 
watch it from its fate. I was told the other day that no less 


thousand deformed little children are 





n very nearly one 
ing to be admitted into the wards of The Royal National 
t! pedic Hospital and so rescued from life-long deform lity. 


cot is full. There 


present they are waiting in vain. E very 
cots, although 


»money in hand with which to pr le more 

are so obviously and seriously onal “dl. 

aid just now that infanticide is a thi ing of the past, but to 
beep that long line of little ones waiting any longer seems almost 
ke infanticide itself. If they are not cured, and cured quickly, 









are losing all that is best in child life. ‘The longer the delay 
viying them attention the greater the difficulty. It is bps 
ked bones are comparatively soft and pliable that they can 
st be moulded into proper shape. Truly, delays are dangerous. 
tis hoped that this appeal will appeal to a large number of 
ers of little children, and that in re sponse there may be such 
inflow of funds as will enable this ivi uuable Hospital to go 
saa with a new lease of life and vigour. Pray re member 
hata child born with crooke 1 limbs need nof be burdened with 
uh limbs for the remainder of life. The Hospital’s medical 


kill and experienced nursing have wrought wonders. They ar. 
king them still, Children for whom, apparently, there was 
hope are now strong and well and self-supporting. Without 


wh care and treatment they would have become a burden io 

thers—and to themsclves. 

Life in these modern days is 

fus. There is a probability th: 
quickly forgotten. ‘Therefore, let me 


a very crowded affair for most 
t what is now being read may 
urge you to take out 


ur cheque book and sen d your contribution at once before other 
' 
tenvon The 


‘ters claim your a need for your help is pain- 








° 
Oma 
lly urgent. This Hospi ital which ministers to crippled children 
Sitself a cripple—crippled by Jack of anything like an adequate 
nore, 


From what has been said about the terrible deformities Dy 
\hich these children are afflicted, you can easily picture what 
y look like when stripped for the surgeon’s hands. On this 
ge we give you no harrowing picture of their distorted limbs 
We show you, rather, a normal child, strong, straight-limbed, 
i yous; and we ask you to help to turn the children of de formity 
ito such children as the one here depicted. Will you? It isa 
{rand investment to helo to about the day when “ the 
tooked shall be made straight.’ 
The Right Hon. Reginald McKenna, Treasurer, Royal Nation: - 
Orthopaedic Hospital, 234 Great Portland Street, London, W. 
will grate fully receive any gift you may be good enough to bo 
The assured annual income is ‘only £2700. The income needed 
0 maintain existing work is £40,000 a year. The whole of the 
lvested capital is now { ledged to the Bankers, 
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SIX CHARACIERS IN Se- 








JMDent 


©” SONS LTD. 
Three Further Plays by Luigi 


‘Pirandello 


Each in his own wa 
The Pleasure of Honesty 
Naked 
brilliant and original plays 
greatest living dramatist, 
In One Volume, Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 
Thr-e Plays by the Same Author 
. f 14RCH OF AN AUTHOR : 
HENR?I RIGHT YOU ARE. 
In One Volume. Demy 820. 103. 64. ne 


Youth 6 Maidenhocd 
A Book of English Verse 


WOOD, A delightful and original 








Chosen by be S$. 


anthology conta:ning some of the m vst Vigorous post 
in our language, oe pig = youth, 
Crown 80 75. 6d 


Letters from W.H. Sidon 
to Edward Garnett 


“One of the most interesting and revealing col 5 
of letters we have had By a long time.” ey. ne 
Standard. ‘* Abounds with interest for the ‘ writing :* 
as well as for the general reader.” —Sunday Lime 
Large Cr. 80. 65. net. 
Gg W. H. HUDSON POPULAR 6s. EDITION 


12 Volumes, 


AWH Hudson Anthology 


Chosen by EDWARD GARNETT. “'To dip 
this anth ology is to nia with a mind of ra 
originali "y and —Sundzy Times. 
Large Crown 870. 75. 6d, net, 


The New Decalogue 
of Science 


By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM. A bri 


book dealing with a vital issue—the social use and m ral 





magnetism,” 


control of the new discoveries of Science in the ficl] 
of biology, psychology, and anthrop logy. ; 


Large Cr. Boo. 75. 6d. net. Prospectus P, t Fr 
A Brilliant First Nevel 


The Rector of Maliscet 


By LESLIE REID. A skilfully conceived mystery stor 
with a most original plot. Mr. Reid has a di 
almost poetic style, and his descriptions of the country- 
side are exceptionally fine. Smad 
Crown 80. 75. Od. net. 


Caucasian Folk Tales 


Translated irom the German of 4DOLPH DIRKR bj 
LUCY MENZIES. “The whole makes very delight. 
ful —, Times Literary Supplement. ‘T= 
of the English trans'ator is work well done.” 
Yorkshire Post. C7 
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Epicurus’s \de fudeas. The compiler of this most conveni- 
ent book remarks how frequently anonymous sayings that are 
** the common coin of cynicism * have been attributed quite 
wrongly either to Voltaire or to Talleyrand : it is satisfactory to 
have it settled once for all that it was the Comte Montrond who 
gave birth to the pointed advice : ‘* Beware of first impulses ; 
they are nearly always right’ ; and that épater les bourgeois 
we owe to an obscure writer, Privat I Aiglemont. 

VISUAL EDUCATION : 


Pictures and Other Methods of Instruction. 
Frank N. Freeman. (Chicago University Press. 


a Comparative Study of Motion 
Edited by 
£3.50.) 
Tiere is a general impression among serious cinema-goers 
that the moving picture will revolutionize education but 
that the authorities have not awakened to the fact yet. But 
in America, when a grant was made to the University of 
Chicago for comparing the effects of all kinds of visual methods 
of teaching with each other and with the ordinary oral lesson, 
the cinema surprisingly did not invariably give the best 
results. One or two useful conclusions were drawn. One 
was that the film makes the deepest impression when it shows 
the child certain conditions or scenes of which he has had no 
previous experience ; a film about the evolution of the steam- 
ship from the canoe—both familiar sights——-was not particularly 
effective, whereas a film on the sewerage system was very 
effective. Another point is that the film loses its peculiar 
power of impression if it attempts to show—as many edu- 
cational films do—subjects that can as well be shown by photo- 
graphs, or actions that can as well be made by the teacher. 
‘or instance, it gave poor results as a teacher of omelet- 
making or of physics. According to the editor of this report, 
there is one stage in instruction where there is an undoubted 
need for the cinema: as the first step to a new study. Here 
the cinema gives a vivid visual conception of the subject of 
the lesson that makes the subsequent lessons much easier 
for the children to grasp. 


LIFE AS I SAW IT. (Kegan Paul. 
Tue pleasure of reading these reminiscences comes from the 
honesty and kindliness of the author's nature. She has been 
in “ good works” from her youth—in 
hospitals, churches, boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, everywhere ; 
but there is never a suggestion of complacency or self-con- 
gratulation. She has kept her wits about her, too, in all 
her experiences ; and there are many lively and affecting 
incidents seattered through the book. In the East End, 
she tells us, “I found some Irish people were scandelized 
at my buying mullins and crumpets, saying they were meant 
us a mockery of the Mass.” ‘The author herself was con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism, and most of her labours were 
in Roman Catholic charities. It may well be imagined that 
wholehearted work of this kind in the East End of London 
did not spare her the sight of the miseries and degradations 
of mankind; it is all the more refreshing to see how she 
has kept the clearness and happiness of her spirit. 


net.) 


Lee) 
as. 


engaged missions, 


THE BACKGROUND OF GRAY’S ELEGY. 
Reed, Ph.D. 
net.) 

To the minute observer the eighteenth century seems more 
and more the age of unreason. Dr. Reed gives us a treasure 
of bewildering material admirably marshalled. Her main 
object is to trace the development of literary melancholy from 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, through Milton, Akenside, 
Shenstone and Collins, to its perfection in Gray’s Hlegy, but 
her passing discussions of the influence of Lord Shaftesbury 
and of Isaae Watts suggest valuable enquiries. One regrets 
sometimes that these better specimens of American research 
do not cover wider fields. Dr. Reed’s energy could admirably 
have illuminated the melancholy of European Romanticism 
and the extended fin de siecle mood of recent years. 


By Amy Louise 
(Columbia U.P. and Humphrey Milford. 12s. 6d. 


DRINK JOTTINGS. 
Is.) 
Tur most rabid anti-Prohibitionist could not help respecting 
the writer of this earnest and gentle plea for abstinence. 
Dr. Hime is never spiteful to his opponents, nor does he 
write from a peak of righteousness. After a life of moderate 
drinking he decided that the arguments for abstinence were 
logically and morally overwhelming. Like others, he tries to 
dispose of the “ drunkenness rather than lose our freedom ” 
cry by pointing out our undisturbed acceptance of by-laws 


By M. C. Hime. (Thynne and Jarvis. 


and traffic regulations. He forgets that by some kink in oy 
natures we will allow the law to protect the community go; Ms 
the individual, but as yet we are hotly indignant jf Py 
attempts to protect the individual against himself, a 
THE ALLIANCE YEAR-BOOK AND 
REFORMERS’ HANDBOOK FOR 1925 
dom Alliance. 2s.) 
Suorr articles on the economical and physiological Aspect 
of the drink problem, mostly culled from publicatio; 
year, and adorned with admonitory cartoons. 
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FICTION 


TRUTH 


Harvest in Poland. 


AND SENSATION 


By Geoffrey Dennis. Heinemann, " f 


net.) 
The Romantic Tradiiion. By Beatrice Kean Sey, 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) ‘ 
Valiant Dust. By Katherine Fuilerton Gerould, (Ha, 


7s. 6d. net.) 
The Littie Karoo. By Pauline Smith. (Cape. 
Harvest in Poland comes very near to being 
in any sense, good. The book is so crowded with inejgey 
and comment and character-drawing : are taken lj 
across Europe, and everywhere we know that we have a 
illuminating guide. 
hit off. 


2 good novel 
we 
Every place, every type, is so neat! 
We are introduced to a dozen spiritual states in ¢ 
characters ; and we know that Mr. Dennis speaks with , 
wide intelligence and a peculiar mastery of values. For thoy 
states are set before us with exactly the familiarity, tj 
freedom from clichés, which show that they have been under 
stood at heart by the author. And, most comforting of al), 
there is no parsimony: the incident and the comment ar 
poured out inexhaustibly ; everything seems important andtry 
and there is no need for the husbanding of talent, the buildin 
up, piece by piece, in small touches and careful hints, 

atmosphere and plot. 
man to make twenty novels ; 
material for one good novel. 

But something is wrong. Why, with all those gifts, sh 
Mr. Dennis think it necessary to make his book sensational 
Why is it permeated, from beginning to end, with that ¢ 
stupid convention 
We must acknowledge that Mr. Dennis is infinitely refin 
and wide awake about black magic and the alchemy of t! 
destruction He needs no reminding that thes 
occult arts, if they mean anything, refer to the level of co 
sciousness, not of matter: that hallucination and insanit 
and mental horror are the instruments of diabolism. Bit 
however ingenious, however thoughtful, he shows himsel 
there is still the smell of Bulwer Lytton and _ speculativ 
freemasonry in the book; there is still a betraying ant 
detestable lack of seriousness in the groundwork of tle} 
story. The plot, to summarize it coldly and cruelly, is this! 
Emmanuel Lee is driven by fate, against the warnings au 
prophecies of mediums, of events and of his own soul, | 
a lonely part of Poland. 
a pact with the Devil, and has purchased from him the abilit 
for the purest and strongest hatred ; but now he is wisi 
to shift his guilt and his death upon some other beitf 
Kmmanuel is drawn to him, and wrestles with the Dev 
through a night of horror and despair and weakness; it! 
in the end wins baek salvation for then: both. 

There is the main plot ; and it is uafuir to quote it. Thee 
is so much richness and seriousness in the book apart fre 
it that we might almost be tempted to say nothing of tht 
first and unforgivable slap in the face to the reader Wi 
believes Mr. Dennis capable of a work of creative art. Thet 
are two explanations of Mr. Dennis’s failure. He determine! 
to write a novel, perhaps, and selected a plot that he thougld 
would give him opportunity for extravagant, ingenious # 
appalling scenes ; but he selected it somewhat easually a 
quite without inspiration. He was able, by the brightnes 
and sincerity of his mind, to adorn the book with much thif 
is admirable ; but it fails on the whole. Or perhaps he w4 
more calculating; he knew the public which demands '§ 


There is material enough for an ordinar 
and that, again, is almost enow 


impossible, of ghosts and_ diabolism 


of souls. 
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* F ebr uary Books 
Aspect —————_—_— ee . 
8 Of the Paris 1 the Ree volution (Illus 18]-) G. Lendtre 
fascit inating stuc ly v by an authority of the greatest revolution in history 
——— eves Bhan 
Mainly Victori lil (ius 18/-) Stewart M. Ellis 
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fiction strongly and cutlandishly flavoured. and he was 
playing for its custom. <A third explanation is possible, 
indeed is probable: but it would be uncharitable to take 
it into consideration for some time yet. It might be that 
Mr. Dennis has # genuine kink in his taste, that he feels that 
bogy-mongering, if it is carried out with insight and a due 
rationalism, can quite well be mixed with the portrayal of 
high emotions and spiritual torments that are severe and 
astonishing, but have all the time their basis and their value 
in actuality. 

There is no back-door escape for Mr. Dennis in the often 
urged excuse: “ But the narrator not the author; the 
tale is Lold by a character of peculiar psychology, or psycho- 
pathology, rather.” But it is Mr. Dennis who has thought 
Kmmanucl Lee's story worth telling: and are 
somchow given an indication of how an author pereeives 
und judges his deputy narrator, then author and narrator 
are one in responsibility. If a novelist should choose to 
make one of his characters tell a quite silly and inartistic 
story, he could always, theoretically, get off by explaining 
that the very silliness and lack of artistry were attributes of 
this character, and take credit to himself for this unsubstantial 
portrait. We should not believe him, however. Kmmanuel 
Lee is certainly a member of that family we met first in 
Mary Lee; he will inherit, therefore, much of their genius 
for religion and superstition. Mr. Dennis is not acquitted 
by this recognition of the blame of making his adventures 
ineredible. 

There would be no need for complaint if the novel were 
uniformly sensational. But the scenes in Oxford, in Paris 
und in Warsaw are so justly and revealingly written, the 
theological discourses themselves are so vivid und genuine, 
that the novel really does cleave itself into the spookish and 
the real. The scenes in Warsaw, in especial, with a mother 
and son in harrying and relentless enmity, cach attempting 
to influence the grandmother in her disposition of her riches, 
each, too, with an emotional love breaking out through the 
enmity —these are described with genius. The divided 
family and their partisans will leave an indelible impress 
on the reader's imagination. Jfarvest tn Poland at moments is 
almost a masterpiece. 

Mrs. Kean Seymour in The Romantic Tradition has obviously 
been inspired only with the desire to write a novel, and has 
never been visited by rapture, has never even found her way 
clear before her. The novel is therefore tiresome. It maun- 
ders through pages of * Good-days” and * Good-byes,’ 
so to speak, and the lack of importance and of * furthering” 
in the conversations is most notable. The characters display 
au good deal of frankness and no honesty; they overstate 
their emotions in platitudes, and behave, all of them, in 
unrealistically stupid ways. It is not the kind of novel we 
had expected from Mrs. Seymour; still, there are 
casual delicacies of insight, and the novel is fairly serious 
in aim, 

Mrs, Gerould’s Valiant Dust is much surer to excite interest 
The short stories in the volume are hampered 
“made; they pose situations, and rouse con- 
troversy, and they are not lightened by any brilliance in 
characterization. They are dramatized newspaper articles 
rather than short stories. But the situations themselves are 
very neatly econecived: indeed, they are conceived with 
some profundity. The first story, for example, ** An Honest 
Man,” is a very competent study of half-belief. An American 
woman, of free and philanthropic nature, supports with her 
wealth and with her intelligence a Communist agitator, Radin. 
He is a man of bright, ficree will and utter sincerity: he 
never trics to deceive her: his programme of revolution and 
reform he puts before her in the plainest terms. And she 
becomes a devotee of Radin ; intellectually she agrees wholc- 
heartedly with his aims. She has the misfortune, however, 
to be in Ifungary when Radin’s revolution of the proletariat 
is necomplished. For all her enthusiasm for the cause, she 
had always miscalculated : she had imagined that as she was 
to be on the winning side she would be free from molestation, 
Radin himself is all integrity; if the mob he had roused 
demanded his head he was willing to give it: such were his 
principles. But the poor American, when she saw that her 
pearls, her sentimental souvenirs, her body and soul, belonged 
no more to herself but to the revolutionaries, found out at 
Jast, in despair and horror, how far she had misled herself. 
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Tntellectually she applauded the programme of Communiy, 
her philanthropic sentiments drove her to agreement. bi 
she had never possessed the honesty and vision to enter it 
those abstractions as they would manifest themselye ; 
reality; she had never applied them to herself, 5 i 
the same problem of belief and haif-belief that Mrs, Geroy 
approaches in * The Knight's Move.” A professor, truly api 
quite humbly conscious of his own worth, refuses to saye “ 
idiot child at his own expense, and loses the respect of almos 
everybody who would have agreed with him in theory, 4 
the stories are ably written ; but in none of them is anythiy 
added to the appeal of the situation. They are alyys 
typical of the difference between capacity and inspiratigp, 

Mr. Arnold Bennett has written an appreciative jn, 
duction to Miss Pauline Smith’s The Little Karoo. The tale 
in this volume are set in the South African veld ; the figures 
are the Dutch farmers and tradesmen of out-of-the.y 
districts, where the people are still a folk, not a eiyilin) 
community. There is an attractive love for her characte, 
in Miss Pauline Smith's work; there is a fineness in jy 
sympathies and a deep good nature in her portraits, ‘Jy 
book is simple and sound. 

THE CITY FATHER. By Norman Tiptaft. 
7s. 6d.) 

A well-known municipal authority has been heard to remy} 
that a single volume of L.C.C. * minutes of proceedings’ 
was more interesting than any novel he had ever read 
Be that as it may, Mr. Tiptaft has certainly managed to writ 
a very readable book about the trials and disasters of 
attempt to build the new Jerusalem in an English provineiy 
town, by means of joining the city council. Mr. Tiptaft, i 
seems, did not succeed in transforming tue ‘ Brassville” 9 
his dreams into anactual and regenerated Birmingham (whic) 
we take it, was the scene of both his activities and his book 
But he has had his revenge on the obstructionists by pillorying 
them in his book. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
THE FALL IN THE FRANC 

By ARTHUR W. KIDDY 
A rew weeks ago, when speaking in the provinces o 
the subject of the Gold Standard, I expressed th 
opinion that one effect of our return to the Gold Standani 
would be to occasion some other Continental countries. 
including France, to follow suit in the matter of stabilizing 
their currencies. This view was challenged later in the 
evening by a speaker who maintained that as Frane 
obtains certain advantages in competition with our labow 
through her depreciated currency, she would scareel) 
be likely to take a course which was to her disadvantage. 
‘To this challenge or question there was, of course, but 
one reply, namely, that France might be virtually com- 
pelled by circumstances to take a course which on balanc 
was most calculated to serve her interests, and I suggested 
that if the depreciation in the franc went further, con- 
ditions might arise compelling the French authorities te 
consider more seriously than hitherto the necessity for 
establishing a Budget equilibrium and for stabilizing th 
currency. And, as a matter of fact, we seem during 
the past few days to have had developments in these 
directions, for while many influences may have contributed 
to the further slump in the frane, there is little doubt 
that the main cause is to be found in lack of confidence 
on the part of the French public which has taken th 

form of a renewed flight from the frane. 
CAMOUFLAGING THE PosiTIon. 
So far as the actual economic position in France 
concerned, there is no reason to suppose that there has 
been any change for the worse; but, as M. Herriol 
himself expressed it the other day, there has been for 
so long a tendency in France to meet the situation by 
borrowings both at home and abroad instead of imposing 
drastic economies that the evil effects of this borrowing 
policy have proved to be far-reaching and difficult te 
shake off. As a matter of fact, we have had a somewhat 
similar parallel in our own case. After the Armistice, 
when Government extravagance continued here, the 


(Elkin Mather: 


effect of the lack of economy of the continued borrowing 
upon sterling was hidden for a time because the American 
exchange was artificially supported. 
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FREE! 


This wondertul 
56-page book 


Tat handsome specimen book as shown at the right 
fas been especially prepared to give you some idea 
of the absorbing interest and practical value of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. It tells all about the Bri- 
unnica in the New Form, reproduces a number of 
gecimen pages (many in colour), explains the casy 
«rms of paymcnt, and tells the fascinating story of 
how our experts made possible an amazing reduction 
in price. Fifty-six pages of interesting, instructive 
reading. Free on request if you post the coupon. 
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While this offer lasts! 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
at a saving of 43%! 


have always desired to own the famous 
Encyclopedia Britannica ? 

Then take this opportunity to learn what this 
great work would mean to you, and how you 
can obtain a set at a saving of 43 per cent., 
payable at your convenience. The specimen 
book illustrated above—free on request—gives 
vou complete information. 

The Britannica in the New Form is the out- 
standing publishing success of recent years. Two 
printings, 20,000 sets, have already been sold, 
and at the present rate, the third printing can- 
not last much longer. 

Both here and abroad the New Form has 
proved to be the most popular issue of this great 
work ever published. It is impossible to keep 
pace with the demand. 

The Britannica is a library of all human know- 
ledge and achievement. It covers every subject 
it which men and women are interested—it 
contains 15,600 illustrations, 33,000 pages, 
49,000,000 words. 

The New Form is the latest revised edition, 
complete and unabridged. Word for word, line 
for line, its contents are identical with those of 


Ais you one of tens of thousands who 





Post this Coupon Now !> 
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the famous Cambridge Issue, which sells for 
nearly twice as much. 

Consider what it would mean to you to have 
the Britannica in your home, within reach, ready 
toturn to for authentic information or to read 
and enjoy during leisure hours. 

The complete set of volumes will be delivered 
to yourhome for a first payment of only £1; the 
remaining subscriptions can be spread out to suit 
your purse. Many thousands of people have 
found it easy to buy the Britannica this way. 

You owe it to yourself to learn the particulars 
of this wonderful offer and you can do this by 
sending for our 56-page specimen book. This dces 
not put you under any obligation. It will take you 
but a minute to fill in the coupon and post it. 
lili See a ne La? 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Co., LTD. 

125 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 

Please send me, free of all charge and without my in- 
curring any obligation, your 56-page booklet describing 
the Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form at the 
special 43 per cent. saving, and full details of your easy 
plan of payment. 
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in March, 1919, the artificial support in the shape of 
borrowings from the American Government was removed, 
we got such a fall in sterling as to create apprehensions 
here similar to those which are now prevailing in France. 
In our case those apprehensions took the form of focussing 
attention upon Government expenditure, and so insistent 
became the public demand for economy that the famous 
Geddes Committee was appointed. I think it is quite 
open to question whether even that celebrated axe 
succeeded in going deep enough into superfluous expendi- 
ture, especially as regards Civil Service outlays, but at 
all events large measures of economy and debt redemption 
were secured, with the result that our credit and currency 
responded accordingly. 
UnrounpDED EXPECTATIONS, 

Moreover, so long as it is not to bolster up wasteful 
expenditure, the British public has always shown 
remarkable patriotism and common sense in paying 
taxes, believing that it is not only performing the 
duty of a citizen but that it is also ministering to con- 
ditions of greater prosperity in which ultimately the 
taxpayer must be a sharer. We know, however, that 
even in this country the position was made infinitely 
more difficult by the fact that shortly after the Armistice 
Mr. Lloyd George, on the eve of the 1918 Election, 
preached a millennium of prosperity instead of reminding 
the community of the further strain and sacrifices which 
would be called for. Similarly in France the people 
have been so imbued with the idea that the War expenses 
would be largely covered by German Reparation pay- 
ments, and that loans raised temporarily for the recon- 
struction of devastated areas would be met out of these 
same payments, that a considerable shock must have 
been imparted by the gradual revelation of the fact 
that Reparation payments are likely to be of a very 
protracted character. In fact, the situation is one 
which calls for much courage and determination on the 
part of French statesmen if the confidence of the French 
public is to be restored. Nevertheless, if the bold and 
courageous course is taken there is no need to be over- 
pessimistic, for France is a rich country, not only in 
the matter of natural resources but in the savings of the 
community, and, moreover, the trade position itself is 
far from unsatisfactory. 

Tur Goip STanparp. 

Meanwhile we have already had one reminder of our 
own problem of the Gold Standard in the shape of 
questions asked in the House of Commons last week with 
regard to whether the Government is prepared to remove 
the embargo on gold exports, which embargo, it will be 
remembered, comes automatically to an end this year 
unless it is specially extended. As might have been 
anticipated, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s reply 
was of a non-committal character for the moment, but 
it is clear that, owing to the interest taken in the matter 
in all parts of the world, and in view, also, of the dis- 
turbing effect to trade which is always produced by 
uncertainty, an attempt will be made to give a more 
definite reply in the not distant future. Indeed, some 
in the City are expecting that by or before Budget time 
the policy of the Government may be more clearly 
defined. Nor has the City very much doubt as to the 
nature of the ultimate decision, though it has to be 
admitted that some of the signs of our preparedness to 
maintain the exchange are not very propitious at the 
moment—and it will have been noted that the trade 
returns for January again show a very heavy adverse 
balance, so far, at all events, as visible imports and 
exports are concerned. 

Tre Cominc Bupcer. 

At this period of the year the figures of the National 
Revenue are always scrutinized very closely from week 
to week as indicating the possibilities in the direction of 
x surplus or deficit on March Sist. According to the 
Jatest return made up to February 14th, the deficit up 
to date for the year amounted to £36,000,000; and 
although this is a material reduction from the deficit 
of £89,000,000 shown at the end of December, it is still 
a considerable amount to be wiped off with only another 
six weeks of the fiscal year torun, Some encouragement, 


——— 


however, may be obtained from a remembrance of 4 
fact that, although a year ago it is true there yw, es 
actual surplus of about £8,000,000, the position : 
weeks later was that there was a realized pane = 
no less. than £48,000,000. Consequently, =a nt 
are still hoping that the year will end with a mod 
surplus. Unfortunately, however, as I have frequent] 
pointed out, the Revenue during the coming year wil 
adversely affected by a number of considerations . 
that whether there is to be a remission in the le 
Tax must really depend upon the extent of the evamie 
which Mr. Winston Churchill has been able to calor 
upon the Spending Departments, and as to which evideno, 
will be forthcoming almost immediately 
the Estimates for the New Year. : 
Uncertain Markets. 
As might have been expected, the uncertainties , 
the position involved in the Labour outlook, the fy)j 
the frane, the moderate reaction in sterling, rege 
nothing of Budget uncertainties, have combined ; 
restrict general dealings on the Stock Exchange, thoy) 
they have also tended to strengthen the tone in highs 
investment securities. That in spite of the issue ¢ 
nearly £60,000,000 nominal in new stock, the 34 per cent 
Conversion Loan should have actually risen to a highy 
level than that which prevailed before the issue 
few weeks ago, affords pretty goed evidence of ¢! 
extent of resources secking investment; and, indee 
among the good features of the week must be includ 
the response given not only to new issues of Capital 


€Tate 


in the Shape 


publicly announced, but to the many important issue | 


which have been placed privately. In fact, the amouy' 
of quict, steady absorption of Corporation and oth 
trustee investments is quite a feature of the situati 
at the present time. The City of Belfast, it will hs 
been seen from the columns of the Spectator, off 
practically on “ tap” an issue of 5 per cent. Corporati 
Stock, redeemable in 1945, while one or two other ( 

poration issues which were publicly advertised recent! 
have been very readily absorbed. 


FINANCIAL 


CENTRAL 


NOTES 
3ANKING, 


In view of the importance which attaches nowadays | 
co-operation between the Central Banks in various count 
and in particular as regards the Central Banks of our ov 
Dominicns, the City has been pleased to note during the pa 
week the important announcement to the effect that an Adviso: 
Committee in London of the Imperial Bank of India has be 
established, and that the members of the Committee are § 
Sidney Sitwell, the London Manager of the Imperial Bank 
India, who will act as Chairman, the Right Honourable M. ( 
Norman, D.S.O., Governor of the Bank of England, and Sr 
Maleolm Hogg, director of Messrs. Forbes, Campbell an 
Company, Limited. This direct association of the Govern 
of the Bank with the Advisory Committee of the Inyperial Bank 
of India is undoubtedly a most interesting event. 

= BS % ES 
Srock EXcHuANGre * Rerorss.” 


The approach of the annual election of the Stock Exchang | 
Committee usually proves the signal for a discussion as to all | 


desirable reforms. At the present moment there is a rath 
strong feeling in the House in favour of abolishing the estr 
day for “* carrying over” in mining shares. Such an arrang 
ment would certainly seem to be a superfluity in these days 
for it is a survival of a Kaflir boom which now is scatet! 
within the memory of the younger generation. 50 coloss 
was the volume of business in the great Kaffir boom that 
was found impossible to get through the detail work in 
ordinary four days of the Settlement, and accordingly there 
instituted what came to be known as a preliminary carry-0W 
day in mining shares. The days have long passed, howew 
since Kaflirs or any other mines boomed on the Stock Exchatig 
but the old custom of the extra day survives. and the pub 
which now indulges in mild speculationson the Contango syste! 
finds it rather irritating that so much time should be taken! 
with some four or five days of settlement with so little inte 
vening time for prices to be moving. There would certall! 
seem to be no need for continuing this preliminary carry 
day in mines. 
* * * * 
SELFRIDGE PROGRESS. 
Although the new capital of Selfridge’s may not yet ba 





become fully remunerative, the latest annual report indicay 
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mp A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the id 
+ high Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
Issue 
ne t which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
Indeer a , 
nelud The Society paid £820, while the total 
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t ‘a premiums received were only £418. 
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Equitable Lif 
SOci 
(Assurance Society 
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a j Founded 1762. 
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oe OME will have turned out good ® 
or ; —others bad. Why not realise 
a rath those investments which show [ 
eo | © a profit and invest the proceeds in ® 
oe day i the Woolwich Equitable Building : 
por Society, Established 1847, 
COl0SS 
| that é If you don’t realise, they may depreciate ) 
k int in value and when you want the money 2% 
Wy. ° y 
- . : you will only be able to sell at a loss, ; 
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le inte}) @ Write for further particulars. & 
ertaim eT 
a oO VOOLWICH EQUITABLE $ 
| BUILDING SOCIETY, : 
a. POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 
vet har 5 City Office: 97 Cheapside, E.C. 2. § 
i) t@ecammean WEBS. e@amsme 
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“What about 


is ort 






pan geliing on ~ 


fine, but Nurse 
wants your help! 


The Nurses, who at present are compelled to live 
away from the Hospital in inadequate houses, will, 
with your help, ory be accommodated in the 
New Wing of the 


BELGRAVE HOSPITAL 


FOR CHILDREN, 7°55" 
Rd. S.W. 

which will also hous¢ the new Me Ray Dept. This 
greatly needed impri yy ee add immensely to 
the efficien cy of this im] don institutic n which 


tends the poor children in dense 
Lambeth, Wandsworth, 


Battersea, and is only 


th population of 
Camberwell, Rooten ark 


the Children’s Hospit lin 





S.W. Londo n, S¢ uth of th Than nes, 

£10, 000 in the Sanance! fi 
A genero fr friend offer this i nificent um if 10 rs ‘ 
will give £1,000, or 20 £ ow s z r 
We urge you * ider, t Mae 1k 
© secure this sp me 

Your Jammien: DOUBLED! 
lease ud quickls , and so ensure the best Ho sery 
for this 3° poor area 

ANY DONATI( ’ be nt t Ch man, THE EAI 
OF PLYMOUTI or he H ital 
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Dunlop Tyres are made in a complete 
range of sizes and types for cars s, motor 

cycles, cycles and for commercial sid 
public service vehicles. If you are a user 
of any of the above you will find the 
particular * Dunlop’ for your needs, and it 
will give you superior service in every way. 


fi eae and be satisfied 


DUNLOP RUBBI 





2R co MP ANY LTD., BIRMIN( 


THE WORLD 


s11AM. 
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that the capital expansion was thoroughly justified, the net 
profits for the year, which amounted to £353,000, showing an 
increase of over £20,000. It must not be forgotten, too, that 
during last year the business activities of the firm must have 
been considerably interrupted by the delay in building the new 
premises owing to the builders* strike. Therefore, the Report 
for the past year is not only a good one, but it is rather sugges- 
tive of hetter things to come. 

% * * * 

Evectric RESULTS. 

‘the reports of the various electric light companies continue 
to be of a satisfactory character, and the annual Report of the 
St. James’s and Pall Mall Electric shows that in spite of a 
reduction in the average price per unit, the company’s revenue 
increased, and that there was a small rise in the profits. It is 
iclt that in not a few other directions a little courage on the 
part of our industrialists in reducing prices might yield results 
not only satisfactory to the consumer, but to the shareholders 
of the industrial concerns themselves. 


* * * * 


Tux CuoarTeRED Boarp. 

‘Lie British South Africa Company, which for so many years 
absorbed millions of money without giving any return to the 
shareholders, is now becoming quite an old-established dividend 
payer, a second dividend having recently been announced. 
The annual Report, too, was of a satisfactory character, while 
particular interest has been taken in the new appointments 
to the directorate. In place of Brigadier-General the Honour- 
able Everard Baring, who recently resigned from the Board 
when taking up the position of Chairman of the Southern 
Railway, the Honourable Arthur G. C. Villiers, a director of 
Messrs. Baring Brothers and Company, has been appointed. 
‘The two other new directors are Sir F. D. P. Chaplin, a former 
general manager of the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa 
in Johannesburg, and Sir William Edgar Nicholls, who is 
chairman and governing director of Spiller’s Milling and Associ- 
ated Industries, and is a director of Barclays Bank. 

a * * * 
Marie's Prortirs. 

Tt must be regarded as a favourable indication of these 
* depressed * times that a good many of our big stores and 
industrial concerns seem to be achieving satisfactory results. 
The Report recently published shows a balance of profit and 
loss of no less than £283,000 as compared with £150,000 a 
vear ago, at which time, however, £100,000 was appropriated 
for exchange depreciation. In addition to maintaining a 
10 per cent. dividend, a bonus of 9d. per Ordinary share is to be 
paid. Moreover, whereas a year ago nothing was placed to the 
Keserve, a sum of £17,655 is now added to that fund, while the 
carry-forward has been raised from £23,720 to £41,457. 

A. W. K. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
Pei. 2trd, 24th and 2oth. Isebel Elsom, Henry Victor and James 
Carew in ** THE LOVE STORY OF ALIETTE BRUNTON,” from 
tlvert Prankau’s novel; Harold Lioyd an! Neal Burns Comedies, 
; cte. PED. 26th, 27th and 2sth. The Glorious Naval Epic, ** ZEE- 
i BRUGGE"; Louise Fazenda, Harry Myers and Eva Novak in 
j “LISTEN LESTER"; Aesop's Fable and Felix, etc. 




















Removals and Warehousing 


Details and Estimates free 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., wW. 


. Ltd 





10 THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unl you help us to eradicate their disease and give them 

oppertunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 

464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been bern free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
row Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. 
ed, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. 
a Donation to the Secretary to-day. 

£23,000 required in the 179th year of its work. 
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‘Spectator’ Competition 
FEB. 21, 1925 








(See page 287.) 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon, 





WILLIAM MARSDEN, MD, 


This able and humane man, on a cold winter night 
in 1827, found a poor woman dying in a London ean 
and tried to get her into a Hospital without success 
as he did not possess the requisite “ Subseriher. 
Ticket.” He and his friends, therefore, determine) 
to start a Hospital for men and women which should 
be free from this old-fashioned restriction, and the 
name of that Institution is the Royal Free Hospital 
now in the Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. This Hospitai 
was, until quite recently, the only one in London 
which admitted women as medical students. — Anyon, 
interested can be shown over the Institution by apply. 
ing at the Secretary’s office. ; i 


New subscriptions and legacies are urgently wanted 
The former may be sent to Sir Francis Layland. 
Barratt, Bart., Hon, Treasurer, 















The Last Few Days of 


BURBERRYS  f 
SALE 


Bwill be devoted to making a 
clean sweep of all garments— 
stock, model and others made- 
up from materials not re- 
quired this year. ‘There is no 
question of profit; to clear 
the stock, prices have been cut 


REGARDLESS OF 
COST OR VALUE 


Sale List Post Free 


BURBERRYS LTD. 42®¥, | 
HAYMARKET  S.W.1 BY 
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AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLI 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 
and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LI) 


HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 













SPRING DECORATIONS, 
RENOVATIONS & FURNISHIN 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


Designs prepared and Estimates submitted Free. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., PEGE 


LONDON, 
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SOLD BY THE BEST HATTERS. 
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5 “To me the acceleration is one of the cat’s greatest Ra 
a charms and suggests a swallow’s or a swift’s flight, > 5 
+ so unobtrusively rapid is it.” wa 
os The Motoring Correspondent of the “Times” on January 27th, 1925 Ye 
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“ ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. » 


« 15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 SD 


TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6940 (4 LINES) Oe 
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| HOLD my head up because ad 
I'm proud of the product I 


ss proud of its quality; its 
i uniformity and purity : and I'm 
| ° s —— particularly proud to be able to (a - 
t gives a new impor : give you this proof of the easy 
2 ; starting, quick acceleration 
\! 





and greater power of Pratts 


tance to your pipe. Perfection Spirit. 


HE part your pipe plays in 
your life depends entirely 





upon the kind of tobacco , “Prats he jae 

you smoke, If you smoke an \ yaced a List 

ow > : ? che : 
unsuitable tobacco you will ‘Top of a 
hardiy look upon your pipe as Chemists yy z 
one of your chief sources of enden ‘os 
solace and satisfaction. But, \ndeP Re how 
with Player’s Navy Mixture in Tests 
the bowl your pipe will gain a published ATTS the 
new importance. You will regard : jitiled , 8 eat \~ 4S 
it not so much as a habit as : — rade 35, : 
one of your greatest pleasures. 80, ceigrs ail others 





PLAYERS ead |e 


PETROL PATROL 


NAVY MIXTURE © Oe dR 
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ANCLO- AMERICAN OIL COMPANY. LTO 36 QUEEN ANNES CATE LONDON S-We 
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Ti CANADIAN 

Tie» PACIFIC 

py ae mf 
ae ae ie “Se 


“& NEW ZEALAND LINES 


SS 





Ny 
MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. ‘Y 


Pd Oa ‘> Tickets ir wahle, also Tickets p hes & 0. 


“ rf Zealand ohn 





All sailings ye only t tu change, with or without wot 


1 London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Austrana. 
4 London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
5. London to Queensland. 
6 London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers! to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
tvia Panama Canal) 
United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia 
South Sea Islands. 
8. London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope, 


ADDRESS: 

Nos.1,2,3.4&5 For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager. F It 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St., S.W.1; Freight or General 
Business, P. & O. & BI. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, EC 3. 

No 6.—J B Westray & Co, Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Street London, 
E.C.3, or P. & O. House (first floc General Passenger heats 


and the 








vle Ltd., P. & O. House (first 

floor,—-General Passenger Agent, W. L Je imes), 14, Cockspur Street, 

London, 8.W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

No. 8.—P. & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street. E.C 3, 

or P. & O. House, as above. 
BI. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co, 122, Leadenhelt Street, London, EC.3. 
Puris (AU Routes) —Societé Francaise P. & O.. 41 Boulevard des Cupucines 
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CANADIAN 





TO CANADA, USA, 
JAPAN and ‘CHINA. 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC 
ALL THE WAY. 
FINEST STEAMERS. 

FASTEST ‘TRAINS. 

BEST HOTELS 
THROUGH BOCKINGS TO NEW 
ZEALAND & AUSTRALIA. 


PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 | 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 ) LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 
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Bocaire aictcainecnemerenciccn IBABes 


UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


ro SOUTH AFRICA 


“The Empire’s Riviera” 
EAST AFRICA MADERA 
ROUND AFRICA CANARIES 





Fares and Sailings on application to the Head ge 3 Fenchurch 
Street London, E.C. 3 _ Branch Olices Southampion, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, adi Meee 


SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 


JBC eseeee 


roman 
C2 SUS (Sy 18) 


a 








to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S 


TLorp It ar 
Honorary ‘lreasurer. 


FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
“i APPEAL 


generously in support of this great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Life*-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION,” 

Will vou also remember the Life 

The re is no subsidy from the State. 


Grorce F. Suri 
Secretary. 


+-Boats in your will? 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


2 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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(GLOAG’S 


CSREEN SEAL PORT 


A WERY 


ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT & DRY 
dozen bottles, carriage paid 


57 / per doz bottles, carriage paid. 
* ‘Two trial bottles by post for 10/- 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 


Famed for Ports fer over 100 years. 











Yo TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be =d ithout expense to 
Lende ors, in 5% 
4th January, 1959, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of , COR- 
PORATION ‘STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 1945 Full 


information can be 





CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


CORPORATION MORTGAGES repay: ible on 


obtained from the City Treasurer, City 


elfast; or through any Stockbroker or anak r 








x 





THE UNION BANK OF 


Capitai Autl 
tal WV: 
serve on 


DRAFTS are GRAN 
trahan States and Dormaion of New Zealat 
ANCES are 
DEPGSI1IS are 
sd oon application 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


orised and Issued .,.. an ; ia oa £10,500,009 
ap ose 53 HOt : 





"Re serve Lia ality of ‘Prop: ) 
HEAD. OFFICE 71 CORNHILL, 
rED on the Lar br 


£6,000,0 
4 ondon E.¢ 





thr > Aus 
EL. EGR. APITIC REMIT: 
also made. BI are d or se nt for col!ection 
received for fixe <I periods on " te rms which nu ay be ascer 
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FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FOR 70 YEARS. 





THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL since 1758 has Rescued 





and Trained, Free of Charge, 15,000 Girls. 


£10,060 wanied for Urgent Reconstruction. 
DO HELP US. 


wars 
THE WARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, Streatham, LONDON, S.W.16, 
Gankers: Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross, LONDON, S. w.t, 
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WHICH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
DO YOU SUPPORT? 


F.F.M.A. 
H.A.M. 

L.Jj.S. 

L.MLS. 

Mel.M. 
Mor.M. 

P.C. of E.F.M. 
P.M.M.LS. 


S.A.G.M. 
S.A.M.S. 
S.P.G. 
S.U.M. 
U.M.C.A. 
U.M.C.M.S. 
W.M.MLS. 
Z.B.M.M. 


4.LM. 
p.C.M.S. 


B.J.S. 
BMS. 
p.S.M. 
(.E.Z.M.S. 


(.1.M. 
(M.S. 


The provision of translations of the Bible is a 
cooperative enterprise. The Missionary Socicties 
provide Translators and Revisers. The Bible 
Society organizes and co-ordinates; prints the books, 
and transports them to the most distant stations 
vithout eest to the mission funds, and arranges for 
distribution at prices which the poorest folk can pay. 


All the Societies named above — and 
others—have profited by this co-operation. 





many 


It involves very heavy expenditure, estimated 


for the current year at £39 1,000. 


7 . . . 
The Committee will greatly appreciate your 
help. ) 
Contributions towards the suppert of the work 


of the British and Foreign Bible Society may be sent 
to the Secretaries, 1 16 Queen Victoria Street, 





FRIENDS of 
ARMENIA 


CALL UPON YGU TO AID THEM 

IN THEIR Relief, Orphanage, 

Rescue & Mission Work. 
BECAUSE 


Armenia is the oldest Christian Nation, and has 
suffered massacre and persecution for centuries— 
never more severe than to-day. The remnant 
have retained their Christian Faith through 
suffering and horrors unspeakable. 


There are 359.000 Armenian Refugees in 
Greece, Syria, and elsewhere. 


60,000 Orphans are calling to us for Food 








and Shelter. 


30/- PER HOUR is wanted to keep our 
work going on the most economical lines. 


WE APPEAL TO YOU 


to assist us to continue to succour and to save 
as well as to bind up the broken-hearted. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by 
Captain G, F. GRACEY, D.S.O., Gen. Sec., 


FRIENDS o ARMENIA 


47 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. I. 


President Chairman 
ord RADSTOCK, C.B.E, The Hon. Mrs, A. G. FRASER, 
Hon. Treasures 
E. WRIGHT BROOKS, Esq. 
NOTE.—When visiting THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION, call at 


STAND No. 44, New Hall Galieries, where we are displaying a 
— of the BEAUTIFUL NEEDLEWORK made by Armenian 
efugees. 


All proceeds go to Near East Relief. 











| 
| 
London, E.C. 4. | 
| 
| 
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WILL YOU HELP THEM ® 





Girls and Women on the verge of ruin and disgrace, criminally assaulted 
dren under fourteen years of age. Will you help tnem to become 
L-respecting citizens? 

The work of reclaimin , training, and restoring those who have 
sccumbed to temptation is of enormous importance, and requires 


YOUR HELP. 
NOW, MORE 
| there is a pressing need for me pport from Christian people. 


WiLL YOU HELP P 


C peineuiiland: aud ononke nt to THE SBCRELARY. 
CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION, 
on HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, renee S.W. 1. ! 





THAN EVER, 








Hi 
Rov CANON’ W. °C. E NEWSOLT. Rev. F. H ARCHER. HOUBLON, D.D 
Hon, 1 ure? Maje r J. W. DRUMMON 











HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTIN 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room, 
ls indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT'S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY, 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


pin-stoppered tube lies on table or‘in drawer. 
press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 





The clean, smart, 
Remo ve Pp yn stoppe r 
point acts as distributor, 





services efiectively rendered. 
n-stopper. 
and ding 


—books repaired—hundreds ot 
Replace pi 
(vest pocket), 6d. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., 


=— = —$—$—_——_—_—_——— 


Tube 44d. Sold everywhere. 


BELFAST. 
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prep aid Classified | Advertisements. 








RATES 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) ~ os Four Shillings, 
Every Additional 10 Werds (One Line) ae lwo illings 
Less than 10 Words charged as a Jine. 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying ft} equivalent to 
1 line—2s. per line, Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Voucher t 
only to advertisers wh a dt censent i 70 {8 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and ar harged a 
to space at the rate of £1 2s, Od. per inch 
Til 1 t le at The Snec r Of for r by ad ; 
ho orde in ) rd 


Series Discounts as follows :— 


6 insertions 2}°,; 13 insertions 5°); 
26 insertions 73°; 52 insertions 10°,. 
To ensure insertion, remiitance covering cost of the advertizement 


must be sent in all cases with the order. 





should be addressed to 


Tnstructions 




















PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE sighed 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each weel 

Exhibitions. 
AT EW ENGLISH ART CLUB (Founded 1885). 
-S SPECIAL RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION, 
SPRING GARDENS GALLERY, lu—s DAILY, 
Go et. 
a) .*. HEMMING, 25 SOUTHWICK ST., HYDE PARK, 
BA) W. 2, has furnished rooms to let to British gentlewomen Each room is fitted 


with gas-fire and gas-ring. Use of baths and telephones, Write for appointment, 


Mrs. Hemming has tive houses and sixty-cight rooms, 





TILE 
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NUNNY BOGNOR.—Furnished House to let, 2 reception, YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—Not less than ¢ 
near sea, 3 gns, per Scholarships of the nominal value of £10 a year will be offered by the tat 

Oly 


kK 4 bedrooms, bath (h. and ¢.); garage, lesge — nh; 
week.— CARPENTER, 39 Crockerton Road, 8S.W. 17 


Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
BXPE COvLEGE, DURHAM : CHURCH OP ENGLAND 











TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SCHOOL MASTERS, 

Anap pointine nt of Principal is about to be made. Applicants must be Clergymen 
wn Priest's Orders, and graduates of a British University. Information as to salary, 
conditions of offiee, &e., can be had from the Revd, CANON PATTERSON, St. 
Helen's Vicarage, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


ADY (28) desires post as Companion-Secretary or Masseuse to 
lady travelling. References given and asked,—Box 1272, the Spectator, 

13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
] ADY with considerable oon ability, well educated, well 
4 read, seeks part-time Seerctarial work, Acecustomed handling authors’ 











on the result of an Examination to be held in May, 1925, to GIRLS Un; ler Fy 

on May Ist. The Council are prepared to give, if necessary, additional grants van 

from £30 to £90 a year to scholars, All entry forms must be receive 1 baat 
uel Or 





March 3ist, 1925, For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MIST RESs. 
gg ° Sf if: 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “* Watford 616,” 
‘T. ELPHIN'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND s¢qoo 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, : lM 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 





Sound Falucation in accordance with prince iples of Church of England, 
School premises, healthy situation, Chapel, playing fields, 
bath, gardens, sanatorium, Pure water supply, Valuable scholarships, 

Fees : Daughters of Clergymen, £30 perterm, Daughters of Laymen, ¢ €40 per term 

Bursaries are available for Daughters of Clerzy of Dioceses of Cheste r, Manchest 


Spacions 
gymnasium, SWiny atuing 





MSS., typing, revising, proof-reading, de. Resides W.1, has telephone and first- | and Liverpool. 
class typewriter.—-Write Hox 1273, the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2 Apply: HEAD-MISTRESS (Miss Flood), St. Elphin's, Darley Dale, ¥, itlork 
YAREERS FOR EVUCATED GIRLS.—Unique ‘lramning ARROGALE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Y ORKSHIRE 
Six to twelve months, Residential Hostels reoom- Chairman :—-The Right Hon. LORD GISBOROUGH, 


in Secretarial Method, 
mended and ts after training secured through Appointments Department.— 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND sTUDENTS’ CAREERS ASS0- 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1. 


—— 








Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 





Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on May 20th, 21st and 2 2nd, for the 
award of Five Scholarships varying in value, acc -ording to merit, from £30 to cig 
a year, and open to girls under 14 years of age on May Ist. Entry Forms must by 
returned before May 6th, 1925, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


VAKRAIIS HALL, BANSTEAW, has an annexe for a fey 


Languages, and for Domestic 

















cL girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Scien 
. . ron _p r ‘ . m8 arge grounds with golf. Next Term January 21st. ag 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, — Erdington, ae : —oeoe ——— 
p Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System) offers complete Teacher's Training k LMWOOUD, HARROGALE.—High Class Girls School ; 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, dent pupils oaly. Junior, Middle, and Senior houses. Liberal pi aa a 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, for Universities or approved carcers, Domestic Science, Branch at Geye 
Hygiene, Physiology, dc. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. Apply: PRINCIPALS. 
——— EDUCALIONAL INSLIVULE COLLEGE FOR . 2 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15, Bovs Schools and Colleges. 
PEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W, 14. = 
Chairman and Hon, Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: o HH O @ i 


For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 
Miss EK. KE. LAWRENCE, 


Mr. W. HH. Ogston. 
trom the Board of Education apply to the Principal, 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


S35 IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus on application, 73 Gower Street, W.C.1. 











M' 





O A K L A N D 8 8 
TRINITY, JERSEY--CHANNEL ISLANDS, 

Preparatory School for Boys, 
Br., Lady BOOT, Liecut.-Gen. Sir ERNES aT In 
Esg., F. J. BO, Ese, si 


Focunpers: Sir JESSE BOOT, Br. 
BRATH, K.¢.8., ¢..8., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.C.LB., AND THE Kev, G. O. MORGAN- SMITH. 

H¥EAD-MasTER: THE REV. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.4., PHD, PCs, 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; Lille University, France), 





— . “ = . GRADUATE STAFF. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres, Own Farm, Beautk 
4 HINDHEAD, SURREY ful climate, healthy situation, Every modern convenience. Electric light, 
Bracing climate. Good education, BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS. 
Head-Mistress : Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dr. MORGAN-SMITH 
AS'LLNGS and St. Leonards Ladies’ College, St. Leonards, Sussex. VHURCHER’'S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HAN 


I 


Two Entrance Scholarships. valve 60 ons. per ann.—Aprit Head Mistress, 


yy B* HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 3204. 
Full particulars on application 
LADY ELTON, contidently Recommends “THE 
CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins, from sea, 
~- For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 
—" 1D) GikRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


ST, BRIDE’ HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE, 








GNE&, 
LAWN,” 
thorough education, 
with parents abroad. 





8 SCHOOL, 


Two Entrance Scholafships of £30 each, tenable for four years, will be offered 
in June by competitive examination to candidates of about fourteen years of age 
on May Ist, 1925. Particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRKESS, 


L INDORES SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON- 


Lindores is situated in the highest “part of Te xhill overlooking the Channel, and 
is within casy distance of London, Highly qualified teaching staff, lady matron, 
A thoroughly sound and modern education is given in homelike surroundings. 
Hockey, netball, golf, riding and gymnastics, Specially suitable for girls home 
from abroad, Llustrated prospectus from the Principal, Miss L. A, FREEMAN, 


> palestine GIRLS SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 


Climate bracing and sunny. 
A sound education on Public School lines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
8 to 13 years, UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years, 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, goli, riding, good and safe bathing. 
Escort London, Crewe, Lecds, Manchester, Liverpoo!, 
For iNustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





SEA, 

















TOUDARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION. 
Provost: Rev F. . ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
S. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON, Head-Mistress : 
Miss BE. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150, girls over 14, £180, 
5 ie Ek GRAN GE, BUX TON, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 

Bracing climate, Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams, Large 
garden, 3 tennis-courta, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 

( VERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 
‘. Statfis. Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in 


charming country residence, 650 ft. above sea level, Miss PICKARD, 


M.A _(Ne ‘woham College), and Misa KITTS. 

N qT. SLEVHEN'S SCHOOL, EARL’S AVENUE, FOLKESTONE, 
ry Well equipped first-class School for Girls, Vacancies for Easter in large 
addiiional house, 


Principals : 








W § NT WwW ORT H. 
j “pot RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE se HOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, = A., DD. 


Principal: Miss M. DAVIK, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its Own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, 
Futrance Scholarships. 
PRINCIPAL, 


Prospectus Irom the 
Bournemouth Collegiate 
‘HE DOWNS SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, 
Modern History, Somerville College, 


Wentworth College Road, 
Schools, Ltd. 


SEAFORD, 


Honours School of 
Oxford, 


Bournemouth, 





Bracing air from Downs and sea, 





} Head-Master, F. E. Wooduli, M.A.. F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School), Peas, 
£25 3s. 10d. per term.—A!! applications to the HEA D-MASTER’S SECRETARY, 





| ING EDWARD ¥ is SCHOOL, 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS, 
40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. 


Sound teaching. Well-run boarding- house, Games, O.T.C., Scouts Physical Training, 
Fees, £22 per term, 
M.A., 


Head-Master : J. M. WapbMore, 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOL: SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 


on the ¢th, 9th, 10th and llth June, 1925, 

Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., one of £80 p.a. and one of £40 p.a., and not 
exceeding Five Foundation Scholarships entitling to exemption from payment of 
the tuition fee, will be offered for competition, Entry forms, &c., of intending 
candidates must be received at the School on or before May 23rd, 1925, 

Yor particulars apply to the SECRETARY to the Head-Master, School How 
Tonbridge. 


Oxon. 








‘LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
J Wanguage, Natural Science and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £2) 
to £130 per year, EXAMINATION at end ef May.— Particulars from th 


SECRETARY, Clifton College, Lristol. 
7 ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.- 


School on the Woodard Foundation. 
and for professional and commercial careers. 





Church of England Public 
Boys prepared for the Universities 
Chapel, Laboratories, Swiniming Bath, 





0. aie Inclusive fees, £75 per annum.—For Prospectus, &c,, apply to the HEAD 

MASTER. 
mi COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized _ by the 
Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 840 feet al 


Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
VIGGLESWICK SCHOOL. An bxamination will be held for 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS on June lth, Lith and 12th, — Further details fron 
the BU RSAR, Giggleswick School. Settle, Yorks. 


Rgerr es SCHOOL, WiLMBORNE.— An Examination will be 
held during the first week in July, 1925, for the awarding of One Scholar 
ship, value £100, and Six Scholarships, valne £60 downwards, open to boys wor 
14 on June Ist, 1925. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for 
of the Scho arships, but a higher standard of work will be expected. 

_For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


sea facing Dartmoor. 




















| UssALL SCHOOL.—Some ‘I'welve Open Scholarships, ! 
boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from ‘4 
year downwards, will be awarded by Examination beginning March 3rd, 1925, 
Boys examined at Rossall, and in London, 
Apply, THE BURSAR, Kossall, Fleetwood. ms 
se —————— 
Private Guition, Kr. 
ae 
OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL, 
ey Vorck Ceutcrr. Reciring, PUPLIC SPEAKING, PRIVATE Laseoxs ONLY. 
Apply: SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. Tel. : Museum 23% 





JARENIS ABROAD.—-A few Children received up to 9 year 








of age. French and English Governesses. Preparation for Preparatory 
School. Country, South Hants. Three guineas weekly, inclusive. _Referencss 
essential.— Box 1265, the Spectator, i3 York Street, _ Covent Garden, W.t. 2. 
ae a Reich oe 
Foreign. 


CHAMBLANDES, 
— c otal study of 
es, Sports 





JiLLA BILENVENUF — LAUSANNE 

SWITZERLAND.—FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

French. Modern languages, Art, Literature, Domestic Science cla 
Highest references, Principal, Miss RUFER, lscort tron London, 





a 
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Scholastic Agcneics. 


ABOUT HOOLS, AT 
the CONTINENT. and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTs, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 








DVICE 


HOME or on 


MESSRS. GABBITAS. THRING & CO., 
98 Sackville Street. London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
: Educational Agents. Established 1873. 


personally acquainted with nearly all School 
glad to supply full information about 
Economy, Secretarial Work, 


years. @ tabbitas, Thring & Co. are 
principals in the country. They will also be 

stablishments giving a yurse of training in Domestic 
= re and Horticulture 








sical NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 
a a ae * . ’ ' ’ ’ 
(cHO OL 8 A N D : UU TO RB &. 
a4 Jiable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
1 he given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
pen wil, locality preferred, range of fees, &e.) to 
ge ol pu Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY. LTD.. 
Scholastic Agents 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
relephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
piishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
. price 2s, 6d., post free 3s. 








CHOOLS FOR BOY axnp GIRLS. 

TUTORS for ARMY ALL EXAMS. 

(CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

Messrs. J. & J.P ATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 

vi Tutors in this ¢ OUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 

PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 

rhe age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should he given, 

i &J. PATON, bE luca itio tional Ave 43 Cannon Street, London 


————— 


ancl 


BOYS FOR 











Tnpetwriting, Re. 


Authors, 





QNALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
} Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Masscy if they have 
film rights for sale, The only Enytish Ayency in Los Angeles, the world 


centre for Moving Picture Production 


_RONALD MASSEY, 198 Victoria Street, London. S.W. 1, 














{ CAREER THA’ PAYS.—Aavertisement writing and publicity 

JA work. Either sex can carn £10 weekly 3 ae time.— Write for particulars 
and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INST re’ 1 Montague St.. London. W.C. 
TJARN Money by Your Pen. Unigas postal course: How 
J to write, what to write about. where to sell. _ Expert guidance, real training. { 
iMustrated b booklet free (Dept. 85),°13 Virtoria Street, S.W.1. 5 


Rege nt Just titute 





YARN IN SPARE TIME, | 
4 Article or ae Writing. Expert 
ind Lesson Specimet ns free . London College 


UTHORS WANTED: poems, 








- learning Journalism, Authorship, 
Pavtal Lessons, recommended by Editors, Pros, 
of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle St., W. 1, 








poems, plays, novels, children’s stories, 















CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. 
A Private Residential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet 
looking Hyde Park, facing south. Close to Tube and ‘bus routes, Recently re- 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house, Gas fires and 
telephones in ali bedrooms, Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s, 6d. 
per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single); 74 guineas (double) inclusive. 
Telephone = a Pack ling gton S033, 


OTEL 


oorner Over- 





Miscellaneous. 


A RS ON’S PURE kT 
J NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours. 
Specialiy manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration. 
For patterns and particulars writ 
Ww 
AVE 


ALTER CARSON & SONS Battersea 
kL Crest, Motto, or other 


froin £2 2s, Specimens sent free 


BOOKPL ATE. —Your 
London, W. 1. 








- London. S.W. 11. 








Arms, 
work 
Street, 


YOUR OWN own 
end original 
Mortimer 





TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
on Silver, 158, om 
accepted, parcel 


Jewellery (broken 


ideas incorporated, Artistic 
as IhICLAL 


1850 











S 











tOCK ROACH ES 
‘ s 





HENRY B. WARD, 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 12s. 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not 
returned: post free, Lest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 

S. CANN & CO., 604 Marke ot Street. Manch vester. Estd 
A RtrAL SAVING. —WE TUR N SUITS, OVERCOATS, 

COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect LONDON rPURNING CO. (Dept. Av 
16 Chardmorée Road, London, N. 16. "Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made, 
OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Etc, Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, 
assware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands, ‘Certain success assured to purchasers of our 
vase, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands, Every piece HAND-COLOURED. 
Beautiful colourings. ig profits, Customer writes: ‘Pottery supplied waa 
much admired and sceld out befere anything else. If we had understood demand 
betorchand we shonid have been safe in having quite three times the amount."’ 
Write for full details, —* RAINBOW " POTTERY CU,, Dept.” 5,"" Lindfield, Suasex 

exterminated by “ Blattis.’” Simple, safe and 

_ ple asant to-use. Cleared them from Sheffield Workhouse when E. Howarth 
, by request of the Government, adopted this scientifie remedy, —Tins, Is. 6d., 
ws _— . 5s.. post free from HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheifield, or 
throug ch y your Che mist y and Navy Stores and all BOOT’ Ss B rane 
“MENT ‘AL DISEASES, 












‘T. ANDRI i Ww S HOSPITAL FOR 

Ss NORTHAMPTON, 

President: The Most Won, the MARQI ESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatinent PRIVATE PATIENTS of the 


UPPER ond MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes, The Hospital, its branches (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villas 
7 surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 

Voluntary boarders without certificates received. 


For particulars apply to 
RAMBAUT, 


DANIEL PF. M.A., M.D., 


Telephone: No, 56. "Medical — rintendent. 


























i. = eter tg pene “he ore ! ae COMER F, Dr. Rembaut can be seen by - pointmeat on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 
} onaru & mamibers bristo asta me 919. 
; Telephone: Langham 1827 © me : : 
JOEMS WANTED.—4£25 cash offered. Particulars free.— —— HR ae RO ln 
STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29. Ludgate Hill, London, MS, all descriptions Abolemeal, 
lo re » required. Es Est. 1898. No reading tees - 
Jap omapaneastieemeeniaanmstenitanes . “a 
ie 7S. TYPEWRITLEN with accurac y and despatch at ivd. per V H O L ha M Pa B . L Sd post. fs 
1.000 word< carbon copie 3d. per 1,000. Translations, Duplicating, al . ss: Se ees + - retege™ ‘a fr ae oe ae 
MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Koad, Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 1 STONEGROUND FLOUR, cash with order 7 Ihs., 3s. 3d. post free. 
— - Larger quantities cheaper rate. Roth STONE GROUND | ' i" 
WYPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and Revision of MSS., by Bakers supplied at special terms. Both STONE GROUND in our old water mi 
| experienced clerk, late London University. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words,— _BREWHURST MILL ELING CO. 1 CEMON n= = 
Miss HILL. Monks Risborough, Bueks anew as ee 
Wi RITERS.-——-Send your MSS. to the Whitefriars Literary | ~ 
reney, We dispose of Literary. Film and Dramatic rights in all kinds of 
on hoth sides of the Atlantic and handle translation rights, Send for particulars A HIGH-GRADE PEN 
thy MANAGER 170. Flect Street, B.C. 4. 





SS. TYPED, Is. 1000 words, « 
Sox Moorgate Typewriting Co,. 133 Moo mrs 


Mae 


Miss Davidson, 
5638 London Wall. 


pester os pies, 3d. 
° E. C Telephone 














YPEWRITING.—Miss Ruth M. Spe peakman, 12 Buckingham 
St.. Strand, W.C. 2. Gerrard 6179 Special quot ations for School Exam. Papers. 
ty EWR l'iNG.—10d. per 1000. Prompt and careful work. 














i Also Daplt ating —-WE A’ rHERL A Y. Ampfield Vicarage, tomsey. Hants 
Tours, Se 
JALESTINE AND EGYPT. 49 Gns. Holy Land only 
6) Gns Palestin Egypt, Patmos, Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, &e, 
“GARDEN OF ALLAH Tunis, Carthage. Biekra. Algiers, &c., 49 Gns., accom- 
panied by PG. Boyle, FLR.G.S, 
LEEPRUGCE MEMORIAL TOUR, Unveiling by King Albert Ap. 23, St. George's 
lav, 7 davs Belvian Coast, with travel, £6 18s. 6d. 











GRAND TOUR ROUND ITALY 21 days, hotels and travelling, £41 15s 
ROME, FLORENCE, VENICE, hotels and travel £32, 
NMR HENRY LUNN LTD., 5 H.K. Endsleigh Gardens, London. NW, 1, 
FCRIHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS . Toe 


Announcements of Steams aon Lines 4 will be found on page 312. 





Seteun, &r. 


.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


ple’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. 


~ Botels, 
REY IRMED INNS 


Inns and Hotels managed by the Peo 











P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's oun, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
\ OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY Hotel 
oi adjoining 18-hole Golf Course: = high; magnificent sea-views every 


room : -fires in bedrooms. 
Good Fishing. Terms, 


Special week-end te rms to golfers. 


Fas SV reach sea, 
44 to 8} guineas, 


Tele- 


Excellent. cuisine : 
suOps, Churches 
laclusive, a¢ 


electric light 
Charabanes to all parts 
ording to room and season 

189 Sidme 159 Sidmouth. 


phone: 
E MBERS © RS OF 
ME and comfortable 


on the Embankment : 





PARLIAMENT and _ others will find quiet 
surroundings in a charmingly furnished private Residence 
facing south; overlooking the River. Dining-room with 





oo tables. Comfortable club-like lounge. as-fires in bedrooms. Constant 
Ro water, Terms from 4 guineas (inclusive).— Write MANAGERESS, 99 Grosvenor 
oud, Westminster or Telepkione Victoria 6481, 


avetad 


AT A MODERATE PRICE 


With its handsomely chased, well-finished barrel, its 14 carat gold 
nib, and its all-round excellent workmanship, the 
LEVER 
Self-Filling 

is attractive as well as reliable. There is a Seal Pen to suit 
every hand, for it is mi ide in three acngihs of barrel and 12 stvles 
of mb. A two years’ guarantee is given with every pen. LDrice 
5/6. On sale at all W.HLS. nen: 4 


W.H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND vtarongs LONDON, W.C. 2 


Paris] 1,25) [BRUSSLLS 














68th Edition. 


The Human Hair: 








Why It Falls Off or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, Author of “ Uric Acid and the 
jair "’; The Hair and the Nervous System"; “ Alopecia 
aries “; “Aneemia and the Hair, etc. 

This book is the outcome of ifelong experience in the diagno 
ar treatment of all sorts and descriptions of H Scalp Atl 
ments, Based on highly scien research, the inf nis { n 
in a simple, helpful and interestu yle.”’-——Medical 

“Everybody should read t book.” —S ’ 
Send at on for a FREE P: n Copy of thi t i 
book io:- 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 
Phone: Victoria 2215 


S.W. 1. 
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SANE SEX BOOKS 


There are Sex Rooks and Sex Books. For clean, honest, 
straight forw: ‘td information there is only one choice, and 
that is The Life and Race Series published by the pro- 

prictors of the 6d. Monthly magasina, “Health and 


Efficiency.” The book 
judice, and cannot possibly 
of literature 


pa r to weakness or pre- 
be confused with the other kind 
sold in certain quarters 


WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). 
Treating 
frankly and without erotism. 
By Dr G. COU salen NAY 
BEALE - - - 6 9 


on 


The “ Spectator” 
SaySi-— 

“ Particularly sensible 
and helpful. The best 


becks of this sort 


the subject fully, | 





THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. 
A Complete Guide to Marriage 
and Parenthood. By Dr. G / | 
COURTENAY BEALE 6 9 

INTIMATE LETTERS TO | 

HUSBANDS AND WIVES. | 

| 


which have come to 
our notice.” 


The “ Tatler” says:— 
“Will bring much 
comfort to perplexed 
hearts; 
and valuable.” 


Brilliant Solutions to 
problems of lovers ant 
married folk. By Dr. G. 
COURTENAY BEALE - 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


| 
The only Authentic Edition | 
} 
! 


most helpful 


6/9 
(Illustrated), By Dr. R. T. 


TRALL - - -  - 10/6 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN. 


The “ Medical Times” 
' SAYS :— 


“ Invaluable to women 


at the change of life. A Book that every Woman 
~~ every way excel- of 40 years and upwards 
ent. ‘must possess. By WALTER 


M. GALLICHAN -. - 6/9 


Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 EFFICIENCY HOUSE, PATERNOSTER SQ., LONDON, E.C.4. 




















| 
| 





‘MACMILLAN’S | LIST 


Vol. I. Just Published. 
HISTORY GF THE GREAT WAR 


Based on Official Documents. 

Vol. I. Military Operations. FRANCE and 
BELGIUM : Antwerp—La_ Bassée—Armentiéres 
Messines and Ypres. Oct. and Noy., 1914, 
Compiled by Brigadier-General J. E. EDMONDS, 





C.B., C.M.G., R.E. (Retired), p.s.c. With Sketches of 
Operations. Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Maps (in separate case), — d by Major A, F 
BECKE, R.A. (Retired). 5s. 6d. net. 


The Times: “General Edmonds has fully maintained, 
and even surpassed, the very high level of the first 
volume. The maps, both those with the text and those 


in the separate cover, are excellent in every way.” 


MEMORIALS OF ALBERT VENN DICEY 





Seing chiefly Letters and Diaries. Edited by 
ROBERT S. RAIT, C.B.E. With 2 Portraits. 8yo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph: “ \ well-proportioned and sym- 
pathetic monograph, which bears clear witness to the intel- 
lectual industry and integrity of Dicey’s thoroughly 
consistent career.” 


THE ECONOMICS OF WELFARE 





By A. C. PIGOU, M.A. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised. Syo. 30s. net. 
The Manchester Guardian Commercial: “It has not 


The Economics of Welfare 


” 


taken long for ‘ 
itself a place amongst the classics. 


’ to secure for 





PALGRAVE’S DICTIONARY OF 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 
New Edition. Edited by HENR 
3 Vols. Medium &vo. 


HIGGS, CB. 


Vol. I. Ato E. 36s. net. [Just published, 
Specimen Magazine and Complete Book Catalogue free on request. Vol. Il. F to M. 36s. net. | Ready 
Vol. Ill. N to Z [In the press. 











NO MORE DOLE! 


READ 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 
A SUGGESTED POLICY 


By J. W. SCOTT, D.Phil. 


Professor of Logic and Philosophy, University College, Cardiff. 
Author of * Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism,” “Kant on the Moral 


Life,” and “ Karl Marx on Value.” 
Price 1 /= net. 
(By post 1/2.) 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4 Soho Sq., London, W. 1. 











A GREAT MISSIONARY BOOK 


Relating the thrilling adventures and 
energetic work in the “‘ Dark Continent ” of 


DAVID CHARTERS 


ENGINEER, DOCTOR, and 
MISSIONARY 1864—1894. 


Compiled by VICTORIA T. COATS. 
Larve Crown 8vo, Price 5 /= net 


(By post 5/4.) 


Schweitzer’s book ‘On the Edge of the 
will certainly want to read this account of missionary 
opposite side of Africa. 


A. & C. BLACK, Ltd., 4 SOHO SQ., LONDON, W. 1. 
CRBS TT SS eS 


Bound in Cloth. 


Those who have read Dr. 
Primeval Forest 
work on the 





PRISON REFORM AT HOME 
ABROAD 


A Short History of the International Movement since 
the London Congress, 1872. By Sir EVELYN 
RUGGLES-BRISE, K.C.B., President of the Inter 
national Prison Commission. Manilla cover. 8vo. 
5s. net. 


AND 








** Send for Macmillan’s Spring « Announcement Lt 
free on application 


st post 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, W.C. 2. 





























THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND BOOKS 
IN THE COUNTRY 
is to be seen on the special floor devoted 

to Bookbindings. 


Buy your standard works and fine editions from us, 
and you will be sure of possessing books which will 
minister constantly to your sense of good taste. 
We have a department for Second-hand and 
Scarce Books. 


All the newest books on day of publication. 


"Aaa 


Call or write for Catalogue 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 

350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 

By Appointment to His Majesty the King 








IIIS IIIS 





J. 


Second-hand Foreign Books 
Memoirs, 
— neces, and on other subjects (52 pp. 
by post only, except by arrang emt ent. 
and Dutch, 


A. NEUHUYS, Bookselle r, 37 Dean Road, Willesden Cree. 
and valuable Antigen a 
istory * 


London, N.W.2.—Catalogue No. 51 of mteresting 
(mostly French) on General Literature 
History of Civilization and Folklore, Theology, Philosoy hy, the 


70 Nos ), post free on application 
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|} | GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


The Shadow of the Gloomy East The Life and Letters of 


By Prof. FERDINAND A, OSSENDOWSKI, 


C Author of “‘ Beasts, Men, and Gods.” 7s. 6d, 
nd ee oe ANTON TCHEKHOV 


“Deeply interesting.”—IHIeckly I]"estmtnster. 


f S. S. KOTELIANSKY and 


























Cassell 











dS, ° ° . np wth Er acta 
of Outlines of Polish History 7s. 6d. PHILIP TOMLINSON 
F, By ROMAN DYBOSKI, Ph.D. I ith a Map. “The scrupulous integrity of Tchekhov’s art—the far-seeing 
“A useful addition to our scanty literature on the conscience of the man—is to be found, perhaps even more 
od, subject... . As the work of a foreigner in English it is clearly, in his letters than in the work designed for publication. 
rst a great achievement.”—Manchester Guardian. - + « The authors merit nothing but praise for their careful, 
se sls sympathetic labour.”"—The Times. With 8 Half-Tone Plates. 
16s. net 





— Instinct, Intelligence, and Character: 


¥ An Educational Psychology Spode and His Successors 
: By GODFREY H. THOMSON, 10s. 6d. A History of the Pottery 
“Extremely interesting... . ey bake nabs eae Stoke-on-Trent, 1765-1865 


n- to possess this very ilurmin ily Graphic. 


2) ' ARTHUR HAYDEN 




















ly | : 
x Rejuvenation | A = i eek es ntic history of the first ne re - 
= Ti ; n nd cthers Spode-Cope and factory now for the first time recorded. and- 
The work of Steinach, Voronoff, a comely bound in cloth, super-royal 8vo, containing 224 pages, . 
ly By NORMAN HAIRE, Ch.M., M.B. 7s. 6d. with 24 colour plates an d6 64 pages of illustrations in black-and- 
; “Ty iar eee ia See a The | white. Limited Editi ion, Boxe a £4 4s. net 
ot cop agent ale a ole ca ith oh a emphasised and For Prospectus, List of Contents and Specimen Plate write 
~~ ke bool ee che aa ao vt om V Cy iW ener ae : at once to Cassell & Co., Litd., La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4 
, the OK IS NOt al all Sf ational. We% afesman, vag 
* e : > ust Out G = H 
Rejuvenation by Grafting Cote overnment ouse 
5y SERGE VCRONOFF. Fully Illustrated. ALICE PERRIN 
B. Los. In a setting of official life in India the author develops the love 





story of Annabel! Heath w ith sympathy and charm. 7s. 6d. net 
The Butterfly of Paris 
L. H. BRENNING 


The trials, temptations, and triumphs of the beautiful dancer, 
0 La Phaléne, with all Paris at her pretty fect, told with freshness 


OXFORD BOOKS | The Amazing Guest 


: ee re GILBERT WATSON 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY —= [| fia repire tis cerning and quis uncommon pany, ol 
— a is the largest of all national collections of biographies. with an elusive grace and wistful tenderness. 7s. 6d. nel 
Desicned and undertaken by the late George M. Smith, 

~t ated ared in sixty-three volumes under the editorship Cassell’s CROSS-WORD 
f of Mr. Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee. It is divided into the 
i following sedis works :— PUZZLE BOOK 

¢ 

‘ 





d 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 





























No previous publication so simply and thoroughly explains, in 
; THE D.N.B. FROM THE EARLIEST | its alee sages, the system of + A these ually popular 
osroblems. There is a Foreword of special interest and a 
TIMES TO 1900 ie puzzle completely solved and’ illesecasd. The rest 
of the book is devoted to a number of puzzles requiring vary- 
ing degrees of skill to elucidate from their clues. Solutions 
\ will be sent, if desired, on application to the publishers. 
F'cap 4to, bound in grained cloth. 2s. net 


7 . . ‘ ‘ : to BO op 
In half morocco, £36 net; in cloth gilt, £21 net; 22 vols., 


pp. 30,500. Also an edition on India paper, cloth gilt, £25 net. 


THE D.N. B. 1901-1911 
se bit = — India paper, cloth, 45/- net; gq Don 't be baffled by difficult words! 


: linary edition in ne 36/- net; 2,088 pages. CASSELL’S New 
THE CONCISE D.N.B. : English Dictionary 


This book ought, it is believed, to be in every public { 





I Pas: ic chelwan ot every santa. and <i | An entirely new publication comprising over 120,000 definitions 
reference library; on the shelves of every J of words and phrases. Complete pronouncing and etymological 
most men of business; in every school library, every ocean dictionary; a glossary of foreign words and phrases; and a 
liner; and in many thousands of private houses, in every key to the pronunciation of proper names in several languages. 
country where English is read and English Worthtes are Clearly printed and in compact form for easy and ready refer- 
remembered ence. 1,300 pages. Clo th, 7s. Gd. net; Half-leather, 

: ' anes a 10s. 6d. net. With special thumb indexing device for in- 

Half morocco, 42/- net; on India paper, 25/- net; ordinary stantly locating any reference. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


4 edition, 21/- net; 1,598 pages. Gi t] d 

, , ives you the words 
ree The D. N. B. 1912—1921 in preparation. —_—— JOU IRE WOrEas 
antl you'd never guess 


“= | OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ANECDOTES of the late The ORIGIN of MAN 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D., Second edition, revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. Ss net 

during the last 20 years of his life MAN and his SUPERSTITIONS 
By HESTHER LY NCH PIOZZI Second edition. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net 


lited, with an Introduction, by S. C. ROBERTS By CARVETH READ 
With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net These two books originally appeared in one volume, under 
“Mr Roberts, who cach year is putting Johnsonians under the title of The Origin of Man and of his $1 perstitions, In 
¢ h obugatons to h.mseit, rood writ a \ imieresting the benet that there are Many wio are imieresicu omy to Mans 
t ction, which gives an acc nt of the 7 hrales, and, in physical evolution ‘ona ethers who are concerned only with 
wrheutar, ef ther J ations qub Jo mason, sketch , the lady s Mens beliets, the author has produced the two parts tn s»parate 
<ubse hfe, ane oop = us with a bibliogrs aphy of her volumes. The Origin of Man a sents ¢ saene rs I and Il of t 
numerous works, . Crate ful as we are for thie , we must original work, rearranged ar much enlarg d: Mien and h 
1 still more so for a = isant re rint of a work which has NSuperstiiens contains a corrected impression of the last eipht 
ot bec eparately issued for ne arly forty ye: a work chapters ot the ortgmal volume, 
hich we ul 1 be regaredle dl as a small classic did ‘Borewe IL not 
“—J. C. Sot IRE in dhe Hoestminster Gasette 


A HISTORY of EARLY XVIII pak ro" moval ial 


CENTURY DRAMA, 1700- ] 750 , Mediterranean Basin 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL By M. C. BURKITT, M.A.,, F.G.S. 

” Demy &vo. 18s net With a short Preface by ’'Abbé H. BREUIL, Professor 

\ continuation, on similar lines, of the author's recent at the Institute of Human Palontology, Paris 

Liistory of Restoration Drama. WP ; Ser ond edition. With 47 plates. Roy al Svo. 35s net ' 
» I vi ; ill a once « ACCEL t¢ is stanaare ‘ K, 

a viet epee ys a — ve Ree fi Be Enel a: as a ae ‘Mr B ~ ry is to be heartily congratulated on his hook 
sig aw +h a oe ha weswEs 4 — ee It is indeed a feat to have pro “duced so ear z in his career a 
v—— work that. every — ‘nt of prehistorics will ihe Pner A be glad 

» have at his elb The Times Literary Su} rent 


The FINN EPISODE in 
BEOWULF The RELIGION of the 
An Essay in Interpretation —__ MANICHEES 


By R. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D., D.Litt. 





Demy 8vo. 10s net The Donnellan Lectures for 1924 
thor shows that, by adopting a unifies U method of a s "RKITT ( 
Ne cccclite oo taiee tae nesetionn dikeuitics of the By P. Cc. BURKITT, Hon. D.D.(Dub!.) 
i Ky in 11 ~f Beowulf. He presents a new With 3 plates, Crown ove. 6s net 
ti the t aa _— reconstruction of the Finn Professor Burkitt's main object has been to bring the wond 
ithe Fp ASEM, ful discoveries of ortginal Man ihe e lite vi ature from Centré 
\sia before a wider public, The volume inclu de ‘san outline af 


re oe tory of the sect, of the relinic on itself, and of 


FESCHYLEAN TRAGEDY as eh ahi ciy | 
By H. W. SMYTH 
sees Demy fie if at SPAIN: Its GREATNESS and | 
University of California Press DECAY, 1479—] 788 
By MARTIN A. S. HUME 
A DICTIONARY of the Third edition, Reprinted. 
HAUSA LANGUAGE ae ee ne — 


nasa This is a reprint of the edition revised by Mr Edwar: 
By C. H. ROBINSON Armstrong in 1913, which hes been out of print foi 


Qwe . . ‘ . . . 
re For rth or tine D oe . ee some time. It is one o€ the volumes of the Cambridge 
t (tiats nulish) of his ct y has been thoroipg y . ° , . < 

un | aon ) new entries have been included. 30s net. Historical Series. 
1] (English Hausa) has gta revised and corrected, 








SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 


4 
r T T i 
The PURPOSE of EDUCATION Mainly on Electrodynamics and Natural Radiation 
An Examination of Educational Problems in the Light of By the late SAMUEL BRUCE McLAREN 
recent Scientific Research om a ae 
By ST GEOKGE LANE FOX PITT With a portrait, a Personal Appreciation by Prof. 
New cheap edition, revised and enlarged. IlucH Watker, and an Obituary Notice by Dr J. W. 
Crown Svo. 4s net NICHOLSON 
. ay may 1 ‘ Vee 
In this edition a new Frere! has been added dealing These papers were prepared for publication by Prof. | 
specifically “with psychological inversion. “s we : 
ave | y works with the same object in Hi. R. Hasse, Sir Josepn Larmor, Prof. T. H. Havetock | 
recent years, bi ut Mr Vi has been by no means superseded and Dr J. W. Nicuorson, 
.- Jt is a scholarly ond stimutat ing producti . 
— Lhe ott vow oli uardian. Demy Svo. &s 6d net 
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